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CHAPTER I 


TftE DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE (I) 

“Let man then contemplate the whole of nature in hA fidl 
and grand mystery, and turn his vision frogn the low objects 
which surround him. Let him gaze on that brilliant light, set 
like an eternal lamp to illumine the universe; let the earth 
appear to him a point in comparison with the vast circle 
described by the sun, and let him wonder at the fact that this 
vast circle is itself but a very fin^oint in comparison with that 
described by the stars in their revolution round the firmament. 
But if our view be arrested there let our im^nation pass 
beyond; it will sooner exhaust the power of conception than 
nature that of supplying material for conception. The whole 
visible world is only an imperceptible atom in the ample bosom 
of nature. No idea approaches it. We may enlarge our concep- 
tions beyond all imaginable space; we only produce atoms in 
comparison with the reality of things. It is an infinite sphere, 
the centre of which is everywhere, the drcumference nowhere.” 
So wrote the great French mathematician Pascal three hundred 
vealE ago. 

For centuries innumerable men had imagined the whole 
physical universe to be enclosed in a finite sphere. The sun 
and moon and the five planets were the principd heavenly 
bodies, to each of which was ascribed a special domain in which 
it traced its path. By an elaborate and ingenious theory their 
observed motions were adequately described in terms of 
epicycles, or circles whose centres rotate on other circles. In the 
background was the spinning sphere of stars, for these were all 
supposed to be at the same distance from the earth, the hub of 
the universe. 

When Pascal wrote, futh in this simple ^cture of die 
world was being undermined by one of the most momentous 
revolutions which have occurred in the history of thought. 
Much hafl happened in the previous hundred years to cause 
men*to question their fonner ideas. 1 ue old scholastic teach- 
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8 tbb structure of the universe 

ihgs of the univenitiec had d^enerated •into fiitUe JiSli|o- 
madues, and the more alert minds had turned away from the 
fixed media^yal order of nature to humanism' wit£i\ its less 
rigid and more relativistic point of view. In the world of trade 
and travel men were also becoming conscious of wider horizons. 
%fter the famous voyages of Henry the Navigator, Ck>lumbus 
^d Magdlan, it no longer seemed that the only centre of 
importance in the, world was Europe. Furthermore, the Refor- 
mation had shaken the old belief that there was a unique 
rdigious centre. The rise of Protestantism, with its emphasis 
on personal faith, dras perhaps the most powerful disruptive 
influence, but also in art and letters there was a tendency to 
natronalism which favoured ..the idea that there .was no one 
fixed centre of the world. 

Into this*ezplosive mental atmosphere an obscure Polish 
cleric launched a thimderbolt. In his De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Cadestittitt, published in 1543, Copernicus suggested that the 
earth was not the unique centre of the astronomical universe, 
any more than Jerusalem or Rome was the centre of the habit- 
able region of the earth. He argued that the mathematical 
description of the observed motions of the heavenly bodies 
could be simplified if the earth was regarded no longer as fixed 
and if all motion was depicted as beingjrelative tn the sphere 
of the fixed stars, at the centre of which he placed the sim. 'His 
argument was mainly mathematical, but he pointed out that, 
if it were objected that a moving earth would fly to pieces, 
riien a fortiori a moving crystalline sphere of stats, rotating at a 
far greater rate, would be even more likely to disintegrateeThe 
daily rotation of the heavens was thus transferred to the earth. 

The next advance was made by Thomas Digges in 1 576, and 
also by the famous Giordano Bruno, whose restlUs imagina- 
tion could no longer be content with the idea that the stars 
outside the soUu' system were endosed in a shell concentric 
vrith either the earth or the sun. A serious objection raised 
against the Qjpemican system was that, if the earth rotated 
about the sun, then in the course of the year there should be a 
distinct annual change in the apparent positions of the stars 
rdaflVe to die earth. As such an annual motion or pailillax, as it 
is usually called, was not observed, the only answer which the 
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uplUalders of the* new theory couldeoffer was that tae sofli 
were hn^en^y distant compared with the planets. 

Wef)^ive seen that, in referring to the stellar jealm bqrond 
the planets, Pascal remarked, “if our view be arrested there let 
our imagination pass beyond”. Despite the invention of die 
telescope and its application to astronomical observation earl^ 
in the seventeenth century by Galileo, the region of thtf stars 
was not explored until Idhg alfter Pascd wrpte. The stars were 
seen merely as a framework boimding the region in which the 
astronomer could conduct his investigations. Whether the 
stars were all at the same distance, oi^ whether they were 
scattered throughout infinite space, or whether they formed a 
finite system of vast but limitKl depth, were questions ^that 
could not be answered until towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Until then stellar astronomy was a fiAd left to the 
unaided imagination. 

Due to die genius and labours of Newton f ifiaa-ivavl. 
almost all the problems presented by tEemotions of the planets 
had been maste red. Newton had shown for all time that these 
motions couldlie completely accounted for if it were assumed 
that the same laws of nature, and in particular gravity, operated 
in the celestial realm as well as in the terrestrial. Although the 
old Aristotelian distinction between the corrupt earth and the 
inrarruptible heavens was thus finally abandoned, the stellar 
realm still lay beyond the range of scientific investigation. The 
naturai^step, taken by Digges and Bruno, of likening the stats 
to the sun and scattering them throughout space wr*. still only 
a step of the imagination. 

Copernicus made his revolutionary suggestion on purely 
theoretical^ounds. The invention of Ae telescope came after, 
and not before, the publication of his great work. This is a fact 
on which we may well ponder, for it shows that insight into 
natural phenomena has come as much from the genius of the 
theoretical as from that of the experimental and observational 
investigator. 

However, the next significant advance in the growth of our 
conception of the universe was due to one of the greatest 
observaflonal astronomers of all time, William Herschel 
(iyt8~i8aal . Byj>rofession a musidan, HerschelTitme to t^ 
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dnmtiy from Hanover, V.here he had been a* bandsman is^the 
Foot Gtiards. He made rapid progress in the musi^ ppfession, 
and in 1766 jjiras appointed organist of the Octagon Q&apel at 
Bath. ¥his post he held for sixteen years, but all his spape time 
was devoted to optics and astronomy. Too poor to afford a 
ftlescope but, to quote his own words, “resolved to take noth- 
ing upon trust but to see with my own eyes all that other men 
had seen before”, he finally decided td m^e a telescopic mirror 
for himself. By the spring of 1774, after two hundred failures, 
he constructed his first reflecting telescope, and within seven 
years made one of* the most sensation^ discoveries in the 
history of astronomy, the first planetary discovery since pre- 
historic times, Uranus. Hetochel’s success was <lue to his 
ability to construct better telescopes than had ever been made 
before, to the keenness of his vision (“seeing is in some respects 
an art which must be learnt”) and above all to his genius. 

The greatest enterprise of Herschel’s life was his attempt 
^to map the stellar regions beyond the solar system. Signi- 
ficantly, the first problem which he attacked was that of stellar 
parallax. This is the problem of determining the apparent 
angular displacement in the sky of a given star in the course 
of die earth’s journey from one point of its orbit round the sun 
to the diametrically opposite point. The*tliscovery <jf Uranus 
was a chance by-product of this investigation. As Uranus*is 
about twice as far from the sun as Saturn, the next nearest 
planet, Herschel’s discovery incidentally doubled the, known 
extent of the scdar system; but, from Herschel’s point of view, 
its most important consequence was that he came under itiyal 
patronage. George III created for him the post of King’s 
Astronomer with a salary of ^£200 a year. This enajjled him to 
abandon music and devote his time and energy entirely to 
astronomy and above all to his great project of a systematic 
survey of the heavens. 

Herschd was the pioneer of modern statistical astronomy. 
He instituted fbtar gauges’ or counts of the number of stars 
visible in his telescope in (fiflerent parts of the sky, and two 
great problems emerged therefrom. One was the problem of 
determining the sun’s own motion among the stars,^d the 
other was die investigation of the shape and structure of Ihe 
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Milicy Way, or Gralaxy, which Gahieo nad found early in the 
seventeenth oentury to be composed of a vast number of faint 
stars. 

In 1718 the great British astronomer Halley discovered that 
the positions of three bright stars — Sirius, Arcturus and AldcjK 
baran — differed appreciably from their positions as recorded 
in the catalogue compile^ by Hipparchus nearly two thousand 
years before, due allowance being made for the effect of the 
precession of the equinoxes, or top-like motion of the earth’s 
axis of rotation. The obvious explwation«of this phenomenon 
was that the three stars had moved at right angles to the line of 
sight against the general background of the other stars. The 
first breach* was thus made in tile age-old conception tha^the 
stars were fixed, but no further progress wa%made before 
Herschel. His earliest paper in 1783 is largely devoted to a 
philosophical attempt to prove that, as the sun is a star, it too 
should move against the background of the stars as a whole. 

“If the proper motion of the stars in general be at once 
admitted," asked Herschel, “who can refuse to allow that our 
Sun, with its planets and comets, is no less liable to such a 
general agitation as we find to obtain among all the rest of the 
celestial bodies?" He argued that the sun’s motion could only 
be.detecte^ by a general drift of the stars in a contrary direction, 
those stars ahead of the sun appearing to disperse, while those 
behind tend to draw together. The determination of the solar 
motionphowever, is complicated by the fact that the stars them- 
selves have their own proper motions. Thus the Tbserved 
motion of each star would have to be decomposed into two 
component factors, the star’s own motion and ^e reflection of 
the sun’s motion in the opposite direction. 

In his first paper Herschel tentatively fixed the direction 
of the sun’s motion as being towards a point in the constellation 
Hercules, near the star Lambda Ilerculis. Moreover, although 
very few proper motions were known with accu|j|icy and no one 
had yet succeeded in measuring the distance m a single star, 
in his second paper in 1806 Herschel advanced an estimate for 
the amoyjnt of the solar motion, which he expressed in terms of 
the»then unknown distance of Sirius. Tsing the now accepted 
value for the latter, his result was fourteen kilometres per 
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second .as compared wMi the modem value of tweh^lilo- 
meties per second. 

T^e other main problem wiucb engaged nerschel'E atten- 
tion was die general distribution of the stars. In two papers, 
jiresented to l£e Royal Society in 1785, he put forward die first 
definite model of die stellar S3rstem. He determined the re- 
ladve distances of stars in 3,400 regioi^s of known position on the 
assumption that all stars were of the same absolute brightness, 
so that apparent brightness became his criterion of relative 
distance. We now kqow that this is an extremely poor criterion 
for individual stars; statistically it is more satisfactory, and it 
was of course in dtis way that Herschel used it and thereby 
canfe to the conclusion that ttere are a finite number of stars, 
according to l{is data from 75 to 100 miUion. These are grouped 
in a bun-shaped system, &e appearance of the Milky Way in 
the sky being an optical effect due to this shape. He estimated 
the diameter of the Galaxy, as we now call the system, to be 
• 850 times and the thickness to be 155 times the average dis- 
tance of a first magnitude star, such as Sirius. He believed that 
the sun vm placed near but not quite at the centre, a result 
which more recent research has since modified considerably. 
On the odier hand, his belief that th(;j^un is ve^ near the 
central plane, because the Milky Way appears to dmde the aky 
into twq almost exactly equal parts, has been entirely con- 
firmed. 

This conception of a stellar system isolated in space«appears 
to have been iWt put forward as a possible hypothesis bv an 
English instrument maker, Thomas Wright, in 1750. But his 
speculations did not rest ^ere. As Hubble has so pertinently 
remarked, the few speculations on the general structure of the 
universe which have survived the results of observational 
exploration have all been based on the principle of uniformity — 
that, in a general sense, any sample of the universe is much like 
any other sam^. In accord with this principle, Wright foimd 
the conception of a finite system of stars isdated in infinite 
Euclidean space unsatisfactory. As the idea of finite non- 
Euc^dean space had not then been invented, he qpggested 
that there exist other ^tems similar to the Galaxy, just asjthe 
stars ate pther bodies similar to the sun. Five years later the 
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gteaf^oGennan philosopher Imman\lCl Kant develop^ thi$ 
conceptiop further. Some of Kant’s remaihs have bfen cited by 
HuMle^jn a rather free translation, as an excelleq|; example of 
reasonable speculation based on the principle of unifonmfy. 

“Let us imagine a system of stars garnered together in a 
common plane, Urn those of the Milky Way, but situated so fa^ 
away from us that even with the telescope we cannot distin^sn 
the stars composing it; let As assume that its distance, compared 
to that separating us from the stars of the Milky Way, is in the 
same proportion as the distance of the Mill^ Way is to the die- 
tance from the earth to the sun; such a stellar world will appear 
to the observer, who contemplates it at so enormous a distance, 
only as a feeble spot feebly illuf>ined and subtending a very 
small angle; its shape will be circular, if its plan^is peipendi* 
cular to the line of sight, elliptical, if it is seen obliquely. 
The faintness of its light, its form, and its appreciable diameter 
will obviously distinguish such a phenomenon from the isolated 
stars around it. 

“We do not need to seek far in the observations of the 
astronomers to meet with such phenomena. They have been 
seen by various observers, who have wondered at their strange 
appearance, have speculated upon them, and have suggested 
sometimes rile most amazing explanations, sometimes Aeories 
which were more rational, but which had no more foundation 
than the former. We refer to the nebulae, or, more precisely, to 
a partial kind of celestial body which M. de Msupertuis 
describes as follows: ‘These are small luminous pab ‘^cs, only 
slighriy more brilliant than the dark background of the sky; 
they have this in conunon, that their shapes are more or less 
open ellipses j and their light is far more feeble than that of any 
other objects to be perceived in the heavens. . . .* 

“It is much more natural and reasonable to assume that a 
nebula is not a unique and solitary sun, but a system of numer- 
ous suns, which appear crowded, because of their distance, into a 
space so limited ^t their light, which would be%ipetoeptible 
were each of them isolated, suffices, owing to their enormous 
numbers, to give a pale and uniform lustre. Their analogy 
Viith our Wn system of stars; ther form, which is precisely 
what'it should be according to our theory; the faintness of their 
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light, which denotes ail^infinite distance; all are in adiqjiable 
accord and lead us to consider these elliptical spots as systems 
of the same^rder as our own —in a word, to be M^y Ways 
simiUh to the one whose constitution we have explained. And if 
these hypotheses, in which analogy and observation con- 
sistently lend mutual support, have the same merit as formal 
demhnstrations, we must consider the existence of such systems 
as demonstrated. . . . 

“We see that scattered throughout space out to infinite 
distances there exis| similar systems of stars, and that creation, 
in the whole extent of its infinite grandeur, is everywhere 
organized into systems whose members are in relation with one 
another. ... A vast field lies qf en to discoveries, and observation 
alone will gi^e the key.” 

These rernarkable speculations found their first substantial 
observational support in the investigations of Herschel, who 
made a systematic search for nebulae. In 1783 Messier cata- 
logued 103 such objects, which are still known by the numbers 
he assigned to them. For example, the famous nebula in 
Andromeda is M31. In striking confirmation of Kant’s hypo- 
thesis, Herschel found that a number of these ‘nebulae’ were 
resolved into stars by his telescope. These ‘nebulae’ are in 
fact now called ‘globular clusters’, fbrming'fyarts 01V or adjuncts 
to, the Galaxy rather than totally independent and compar&ble 
systems. Others, however, appeared to be just beyond his 
telescope’s power of resolution. On calculating the i^nimum 
distance at which they must therefore be, Herschel concluded 
that “the stupendous sidereal system we inhabit, consisting of 
many millions of stars, is, in all probability, a detached nebula. 
Among the great number of nebulae which I have^now already 
seen, amounting to more than 900, there are many which 
in all probability are equally extensive with that which we 
inhabit.” 

The problem of confirming such speculations was laborious 
and difficult, indeed, in later years Herschel modified his views 
considerably. In 1811 he wrote: “I must freely confess that by 
contintdng my sweep of the heavens my opinion of the arrange- 
ment of die stars and their magnitu^, and of sAne other 
pardculars, has undergone a gradual change. . . . We roof also 
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hav^surmised nebulae to be no othei:*llhan clusters of st^rs dis- 
guised by,their very great distance, but a longer experience and 
better apguaintance with the nature of nebulae wijl not allow a 
general admission of such a principle.” * 

In his first papers in 1785 Herschel had assumed an approxi- 
mately equal scattering of stars in the Galaxy, for although ”ii} 
all probability there may not be two or three of them ill the 
heavens, whose mutual distance shall be equal to that of any 
other two given stars, but it should be considered that when 
we take all the stars collectively there will be a mean distance 
which may be assumed as the general one’^ However, by 1802 
he fully recognized that “this immense starry aggregation is by 
no means uniform. The stars of fphich it is composed are vtry 
unequally scattered, and show evident marks of glustering to- 
gether into many separate allotments.” He thus came to regard 
die Gala^ . : a system consisting of many local groups and 
clusters, and then to question the complete universality of his 
original view that all nebulae are distant ‘island universes* com- 
parable to our own galactic system. By 1811 Herschel had fore- 
seen the modern division of nebulae into two classes of objects, 
the one consisting of external galaxies and the other of diffuse 
matter within our own galaxy, for example the nebulous mass 
in Orion, wUfch he concluded was comparatively close to us, in 
agr^ment with present-day opinion. 

The problem of the nature and status of the nebulae was, 
in fact, ^ne of the most difficult which Herschel tadili-i, be- 
cause he had no direct knowledge of the distances of i' .-.ingle 
object outside the solar system. In 1785, supposing them all 
to be unresolved aggregations of stars, he thrust then all out- 
side the Gal^y, thus imagining he had pierced through the 
boundaries of the Milky Way, but by 1817 he admitted that 
“the utmost stretch of the space-penetrating power of the 20- 
foot telescope could not fathom the profundity of the Milky 
Way”. Besides the existence of unresolved nebulae, the fact 
^at ^yith a 40-foot telescope he saw more stai^ than with a 
ao-foot telescope made it seem improbable that he had reached 
he confines of the universe; a badiground remained. Thus, 
ilthough fte still maintained his view tha* some of the distant 
^bulae were independent stellar systems, the evidence was 
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most inconclusive. Coi^quently, as Eddington has teiqdriced, 
“the status of the nebulae has undergone remarkable vicissi- 
tudes'’. In 1^64 Sir William Huggins found that die light from 
the Orion nebula and from some others was similar to that 
, emanating from a glowing mass of gas. This made it impossible 
.to regard them as aggregations of stars, and so the observational 
evi<£moe appeared to favour the view that all unresolved 
nebulae were masses of glowing gas‘within the Galaxy. 

In addition to his vast pioneer work on the general structure 
of the sidereal universe, one further discovery by Herschel is of 
outstanding cosmological significance. For, just as by his 
systematic methods of star gauging he discovered that the 
si:C‘Culations on the distribution of matter which had been 
based on tl^ principle of uniformity were in essence correct, 
so by observing double stars he was the first to show that the 
laws of Nature holding outside the solar system conformed 
with those prevailing within. Newton’s intellectual masterpiece 
was the discovery that planetary and terrestrial motion could 
be brought within the scope of the same law of gravitation; 
likewise, Herschel’s greatest achievement was his brilliant 
demonstration that the same law goAremed the motion of stars. 
In i8o 2 he discovered evidence of orbital rotation in a number 
of double stars, and in 1804 he concludethbeyoiM doubt that 
"many doubles must be allowed to be real binary combinafions 
of two stars intimately held together by the bond of mutual 
attraction’’. 

Well merited are the words of Sir William Herschel’s 
epitaph in Upton Church, Coelorum perrupit claustra, for he 
broke through the barrier of the heavens and “looked further 
into space than any human being ever did before,him’’. As Sir 
Oliver Lodge has reminded us, before Herschel’s discoveries 
“the stars had only been observed for nautical and practical 
purposes . . . they had been treated as a clock or piece of dead 
mechanism, wd as fixed points of reference. All the energies of 
the astrononKrs had gone towards the solar system. It was the 
planets that had been observed. Tycho had observed and tabu- 
lated their positions. Kepler had found out some laws of their 
motion. G^eo had discovered their peculiarities aUd attend- 
ants, Newton and Laplace had perceived every detail of^ their 
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lawsP^. : But for the stars — ^the olcH*tolemaic system mignt 
still have J>een true. They might still be mere dots in' a vast 
crystalline sphere, all set at about one distancg, and sub- 
servient to the uses of the earth . . . Ilerschel changed allfthis. 
Instead of sameness, he found variety; instead of uniformity of 
distance, limitless and utterly limitless fields and boimdless 
distances; instead of rest and quiescence, motion and actifi^;* 
instead of stagnation, life.*’ 

One obvious criticism of Herschel’s work was that it was 
based purely on data obtainable in England, so that all stars 
round the south celestial pole to within twenty degrees of the 
celestial equator were left out of account. To remedy this 
omission, his son, Sir John l^rschel, transported a ao- 
foot telescope to South Africa in 1834. Within four years he 
succeeded in corroborating the general views ot his father, 
although 't appeared that ifie sun was not so centrally situated 
within the Galaxy as he had imagined, being displaced somewhat 
towards the great star clouds forming its southern boundaries. 
The most remarkable result, however, of the younger Her- 
schel’s survey was the discovery that the nebulae, over seven- 
teen hundred of which were catdogued and classified, tended to 
avoid the gi^e of the Milky Way and to congregate most 
thickly towaslw the galactic poles, as the regions of the sky 
farthest away from this girdle are called. 

The main criticism, however, of Herschel’s pioneer in- 
^restigatiqps was that he had failed to discover the yatd-stidc 
tof the universe, for he had no means other than p .visible 
hypotheses for estimating the distance of a single star. As his 
Whole conception of the sidereal universe turned on the assump- 
ion that the stars were at different distances, clearly the next 
ktep in the march of investigation must be the determination 
these distances. 

Although the classical theoretical foundation of distance 
neasurement in physics is the ‘rigid rod’, nearly all distances in 
urveying, whether terrestrial or celestial, are mlUe to depend 
til the properties of light. The two simplest properties so 
mployed are the principle of propagation in straight lines and 
he princif>le that the intensity of light di '.inishes inversely as 
|he square of the distance. 
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Tl^e former is the bSSis of trigonometrical surve)ringr,ft was 
used in antiquity by Aristarchus to make the fii^ scientific 
attnnpt to measure die size and distance of the sun wd moon 
by c!bnsidering the phenomena to be observed at an eclipse of 
the moon and also when the moon was half full. Although his 
mediods were accurate in principle, the results he obtained were 
mu6h too small, owing to the technical difficulty of measuring 
the necessary an^es with sufficient Accuracy. He arrived, how- 
ever, at the revolutionary conclusion that the sun was larger 
than the earth, and that in modem measurement its distance 
was over four miluon miles, about one-twentieth of the true 
figure. 

' The latter property wacused in the second half of the 
seventeenth ^century by Newton and by Huygens to estimate 
stellar distances. To obtain a first cmde approximation, they 
assumed the sun to be a star and also that all stars had the same 
absolute magnitude of brightness. Thus the apparent faintness 
of the stars was used to obtain the general order of magnitude 
of their distances. For example, Huygens compared the light of 
Sirius with that of the reflection from a small sphere of glass of a 
small portion of the sun’s disc and found the star to be twenty- 
eight thousand times more distant than the sun^ This figure is 
about twenty times too small, partly becausS Sfrhis has since 
been found to be about twenty-five times as bright as the* sun 
and partly because Huygens’ measurements were faulty. 
Similarly, Newton concluded that the average distance of the 
stars of the first magnitude was about thirty times Huygens’ 
estimate for Sirius. 

These first crude approximations revealed the enormous 
scale of the stellar universe compared with that of the solar 
system and also showed the inadequacy of existing technique to 
estimate stellar distances trigonometrically; for this method 
depends on measuring the parallax or apparent swinging 
motion of a star resulting from the earth’s orbital motion. 
Nevertheless,^ during the eighteenth century numerous attempts 
were made to measure this phenomenon, but in each case with- 
out succda. 

The key to the problem was the discovery, already noted, of 
stellar motion by Halley in 1718. More than a century later a 
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Gein^ui astronomer, Bessel, directoA>f the Kdnigsberg obser- 
vatory, ngted that a faint object, numbered 6i Cygni, i.e. 6i in 
the constellation of the Swan, had the fastest snovement of 
any star then known, an interval of 300 years app^ntly 
sufficing to carry it across the sky through a distance equal to the 
diameter of the moon. He concluded that such rapid an^lai 
motion must be due to relative proximity, despite the ob^ct’i 
apparent faintness. 

Until then all attack|on the problem of stellar distance had 
been confined to the apparently brightest ^tars, but in Decem- 
ber 1838 Bessel published his first results on the distance of this 
fainter star, making full use of the latest developments ir 
observational technique and in the principles of optics. In^( 
previous year Struve, who afterwards became the, first directoi 
of the famous Pulkowa observatory near St. Petersburg, hac 
detected the parallactic motion of Vega, but his results were no 
very consistent. Bessel’s results, however, were; and his estima' 
mated distance of 61 Cygni as about 50 million million miles 
or over half a million times as far away as the sun, is nov 
recognized to be the first reliable measurement of a star’i 
distance, differing from the now accepted value by only a fev 
per cent. 

The scale of the stellar system is clearly one to which 
terrestrial units, e.g. the mile, are inappropriate. In practice, 
the two most convenient units of distance in stellar astronomy 
are the Ught-year and the parsec. The light-year is the distance 
travelled by light in vacuo in one year at the rate of about 
186,000 miles or 300,000 kilometres per second, i.e. about six 
million million miles. The parsec is the distance at which a star 
would exhibit a parallax of one second of arc (one thirty-six- 
hundredth of a degree). It is about three and a quarter light- 
years. Thus 61 Cygni is now estimated to be ii*i light-years 
distant, and the nearest star about 4*3 light-years. 

Herschel’s memoirs on the structure of the universe were 
studied in great detail by Struve, whose own resShrehes led him 
to regard ffie whole system of stars, clusters and n^ulae as of 
finite thickness but of infinite extension in the galactic plane. 
Herschel s original idea of a finite galaxy surrounded by other 
stelfar systems or island universes thus fell further into dis- 
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favour., The discovery, ^eady mentioned, that the unrej^Hved 
nebulae tended to avoid the galactic plane speared to be further 
evidence ag^nst the view that they were independeut stellar 
systeflis, and during the remainder of the nineteenth and the 
firet decade of the twentieth century the focal point of interest 
ui cosmology was the general structure of the Galaxy. 

The remarkable degree of success achieved by Herschel in 
elucidating the structure of the sidereal system, despite his 
ignorance of data concerning individual stars, was primarily 
due to his skill in devising and using statistical method. These 
methods were greauy extended and elaborated between 1884 
and 1911 by the German astronomer Seeliger, who introduced 
thfr fruitful idea of a frequaricy distribution in die intrinsic 
brightness o^ the stars. This was a great advance over Her* 
schel’s assumption of uniform intrinsic brightness, for it came 
to be widely recognized that individual stars vary remarkably 
in their luminosity. Seeliger’s idea was to count the number of 
itars between different ranges of apparent brightness, and not 
merely the total number, visible in different parts of the sky. 
Thus it was possible to determine the relative rate at which the 
stars fell off in number at increasing distances from the centre 
of the sidereal- system. Seeliger’s final model ^ watch- 
shaped system similar to Herschel’s, the star dSnsify decreasing 
with distance from the sun. The estimated diameter was 
7,250 parsec^ or 23,000 light-years, about four times the 
figure assigned by Herschel, and the thickness nearjy 6,000 
light-years. 

The statistical analysis of stellar distribution was refined by 
several astronomers and above all by the great Dutch astro- 
nomer Kapteyn, who spent twelve years on &e stupendous task 
of measuring and recording the positions and brightnesses of 
nearly half a million stars photographed in the southern hemi- 
sphere. This achievement appears all the more remarkable 
when we realize that the work was carried out practically single- 
handed in tw(f' small rooms borrowed from the physiological 
department of tiie University of Groningen, although at one 
rime he had tiie help of a few convicts loaned to hm from a 
Dutch prison. 

The most important advance in method made by Kapteyn 
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was ilistSfcheme of ‘selected areas’. Asiiie number of stars in our 
Galaxy improbably of the order of a hundred thousand million 
it is dearly impossible to count more than a miaute fraction. 
To obtain reliable results it is therefore of the utmost import* 
ance to select our samples fairly. As most of the data rdated to, 
the brighter and hence more easily observed stars, Kagteyn 
proposed that 252 small regions of the sky distributed more or 
less evenly over the heavefts be chosen and observatories all over 
the world be asked to co-operate in recording data concerning 
every star from the brightest to the faUitest that could be 
observed in these regions. This scheme is still far from com- 
plete, but by fixing the limits of the Galaxy where the sgy; 
density falls* off to one-hundredth of its value near the slS^ 
Kapteyn obtained a distribution similar in sl^pe to those 
of Herschel and Seeliger but with a diameter of 17,000 parsecs 
or about lunc times that assigned by Herschel, and a thickness 
of 3,500 parsecs. 

One feature of the Kapteyn system calls for immediate 
comment. In his rtiodel of (he Galaxy, as in those of Herschel 
and Seeliger, the sun still occupies a central position. The 
validity of this conception was open to question. The whole 
trend of astronomy since Copernicus had been against the pre- 
viously prevailing idea that Man occupied a preferential position 
in tlie physical universe. As the earth had been dethroned from 
its central position in the solar system, it was also felt that there 
was no season why the sun should be central in the Galaxy. 
Indeed, in view of the enormous number of stars, the prob- 
ability was overwhelmingly against this concept. 

Furthermore, it was realized that a very small amount of 
absorption of light, for example by diffuse material in inter- 
stellar space, would completely upset the calculated density 
distribution, and thus the results so laboriously achieved could 
only be regarded as provisional. Indeed, recent investigations 
have led us to believe that we live in a kind of celqgtial fog which 
is densest in and near the plane of the Milky Way. The effect of 
this obscuring matter is believed to be so great that light is 
halved in intensity after travelling about a thousand parsecs. 
It fqllows that the majority of the more distant objects in the 
Galaxy cannot be seen, and we are deceived into imagining that 
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we are more centrally sidiated than in fact we are. Moiyeover, 
it is now realized that the ijistances* formerly assigned to faint 
objects weresprobably too large, so that previous estimates of 
the dimensions of the sidereal system were excessive. 

However, the principal cosmological significance of the 
existence of interstellar obscuring matter is that a new explana- 
tion Is suggested for the fact that the nebulae appear to avoid 
the plane of the Milky Way. None ''are to be seen there, not 
because there are none in those directions, but because the 
general obscuration pf light prevents our observing them. Thus 
the hypothesis that the nebulae must be satellite systems to the 
Galaxy is greatly weakened, because the mere fact that they 
sHlin the central plane can nA’ longer be taken to indicate that 
they are inflyenced by it. 

The crucial factor, however, in deciding between these 
rival speculations, and also in dethroning die sun from its 
central position in the Kapteyn universe, was the discovery of 
a remarkable new astronomicd yard-stick. Again our knowledge 
of the universe has been extended by a uew application of 
the principle of the diminution of light intensi^ with the 
square of the distance. In 1912 Miss Leavitt, of the Harvard 
Observatory, found an empirical relation between the periods 
and luminosities of a certain type of variable star. These stars, 
known as Cepheids, after their prototype Delta Cephei, when 
regularly observed yield a typical and easily recognized light 
fluctuation curve. There is a rapid increase of light, /ollowed 
by a more gradual decline and then again by the same rapid 
increase and slow decline as before. Near the Galaxy is a par- 
ticular cluster of stars known as the Lesser Magellanic Cloud. 
In this cloud there are a number of Cepheid variables, and Miss 
Leavitt discovered that the light of the brighter Cepheids 
fluctuated more slowly than the light of the fainter ones. Since 
the Magellanic Clouck are aggregations of very faint stars, it 
can be assum^ for all practical purposes that these stars are 
equally distant, so that the relation between period of fluctuation 
and apparent brightness can be interpreted as due to a relation 
between'^pmod and intrinsic brightness, or absolute magnitude. 

Miss Leavitt’s rule has been amply confirmed %y qther 
investigators since, as Cepheid variables occur in many parts of 
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the Heavens. Thus, by invoking the inverse square law, her mie 
can bl used to determine the relative distances of these stars. 
The prii\ppal difficulty occurs in determining thf factor con- 
verting relative into absolute distances. However, the absolute 
distances of a few of the nearer Cepheids have been determined 
by measuring their parallaxes, although owing to the remote- 
ness of these stars the uncertainty in these measurementsmay 
be at least ten per cent. 

This new method of estimating stellar distances is par- 
ticularly valuable because it can be allied where other 
methods fail owing to the remoteness of tile object concerned. 
It was used by the American astronomer Harlow Shaplej 
to determine the distances of ^e globular clusters of stwt 
surrounding the Milky Way. About a hundred of these clusters 
are known and they all look much alike except^or apparent 
size, and thin is probably mainly due to differences of distance. 
Cepheid variables abound in them, and Shapley found that the 
distances of these clusters range ifrom about 20,000 to about 

200.000 light-year^. At such distances the parallactic method 
of measuring distance would be hopelessly inapplicable; as 
Jeans has remarked, the parallactic orbit of a star at the distance 
of the furthest globular clusters is about equivalent to the size 
of a pin-head lield at the othe.r side of the Atlantic. 

From the cosmological aspect, the most significant result of 
Shapley’s work was the discovery that the sun is near one edge 
of ^e cluster system, the geometrical centre of which was 
found td be in the direction of Sagittarius, where the star 
clouds are richest. When the clusters were plotted on a plane 
perpendicular to the central plane of the Milky Way and passing 
through the sun and the centre of the globular system, it was 
found that they were symmetrically distributed. Assuming that 
this indicated some intimate connection between the stellar and 
globular systems, Shapley argued that the two were probably 
concentric. He thus estimated the Galaxy to have a diameter of 

80. 000 parsecs or about a quarter of a million Sght-years and 
a thickness of about 5,000 parsecs, the sun being at about 

20.000 parsecs from the centre. Shapley's model was therefore 
about fiv« times as wide as Kapteyn’s. 

More recent work has tended to reduce these dimensions. 
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which made no allowance for the effect of interstellar obsc^ng 
matter' and were also based on the assumption that the ellective 
boundary of the main stellar system is to be found in pe region 
of the globular clusters. Thus, although the distance of the sun 
from the centre of the Galaxy is still somewhat uncertain, it is 
now thought to be approximately 10,000 parsecs, about one* 
half of Shapley’s original estimate. The total number of stars 
in the Galaxy is pow thought to be of the order of a hundred 
thousand million. 



CHAPTER II 


THE DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE (II) 

Our ability to estimate the distance of any group of sftUar 
objects, in which Cepheid variables of known period and 
apparent brightness can be identified, has found its most out- 
standing application in the solution of the^old problem of the 
status of the nebulae. Herschel had originally placed them all 
outside the Galaxy, but later came to the conclusion that some 
were constituent members of tliiis system. During the nrJS^ 
teenth century it was found that some of the nebulae were 
gaseous and definitely within the boundaries oi the Galaxy. 
Other nebulae were found to have a peculiar structure. 

In 1845 Lord Rosse completed his famous reflecting tele- 
scope, having a gigantic mirror six feet in diameter. Erected in 
a country district^of Ireland, mainly with local labour, and 
with none of the advantages which are provided by modem 
tools, it was one of the greatest tours de force in the history of 
telescopic constmetion. It could not compete with modem 
instruments in exploring the depths of space, because these 
regibns can only be studied satisfactorily by photographic 
methods using very long exposures. In 1845 these had not been 
invented^ and in any case the telescope, owing to its merhanical 
and optical shortcomings, was not suited for their employment. 

Nevertheless, with this huge but primitive instmment Lord 
Rosse made one of the capital discoveries of observational 
astronomy. Scarcely two months after its completion it was 
directed to the nebula M51, near the tail of the Great Bear. Sir 
John Herschel had previously depicted this nebula as a split 
ring surrounding a bright nucleus, but the 6-foot mirror 
yielded a very different picture. For the first tinie the famous 
spiral structure, lavishly employed by nature in .the organic 
world, was revealed in the heavens. Nothing like it had ever 
been seen by any previous observer, but Lord Rosse ultimately 
catalogued fourteen nebulae of this partirular shape. However, 
so faint are these objects that few more could be discovered 

^5 
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until the advent of photogiraphic methods. With improved*^ele- 
acopes and exposutes of many hours more and more^have been 
revealed, aqd even before the construction of the,.ioo>inch 
telestope at Mount Wilson in 1918 it was estimated that the 
number of these spiral nebulae visible in the heavens must be of 
' the order of half a million at least. 


Despite their peculiar structure and enormous numbers, 
these nebulae too^were thought to be constituent members of 
the Galaxy. However, as a result of observations made with the 
Mount Wilson telescope opinion rapidly changed. The decisive 
criterion was found by Hubble in when he succeeded in 
identifying Cepheid variables in the nearer spirals. He thus 
“^oved conclusively that the distances of these objects is of the 
order of a million light-years or about five times that of the 
globular sta/ clusters. Hence the spirals lay definitely outside 
uie Galaxy, and our conception of the depth of the universe 
was correspondingly magnified. 

The history of cosmoloev is a history of recedine bade- 
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^ond lie other systems, and it is now 


lOO-inch telescope many millions of external or extra-galactic 
nebulae can be seen. The estimation of their di^nces was the 


first step in the study of the structure of this super-systefh of 
the heavens.* 


Cepheid variables can be identified only in a comparatively 
small number of die nebulae, but by estimating their distances 
Hubble found in that the brightest constituent stars of 
these nebulae were all of about the same absolute luminosity, 
averaging about 50,000 times that of the sun. Thus, these stars 
provide a second criterion for estimating the distances of those 
nebulae, about 150 in number, in which individual stars can be 
detected. Furthermore, this selection of nebulae has been shown 
by Hubble to provide a third statistical criterion of distance 
applicable whfcn other methods fail. Most of these nebulae are 
found to hafe luminosities falling within a range of one-half to 
twice tl\p average, which is about 1,700 times brighter than 
that of their brightest stars or about 85 million ^times as 
bright as the sun. Thus the distribution of absolute magnitude 
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IS muc« niore concentrated for neDuiae tnan for stars; hence, 
while Herachel’s assumption that the first magnitude stars are 
at one distance, the second magnitude stars at another and so 
on, is no longer used, the same principle is still being employed 
in studying Ae distribution of the nebulae. The criterion is, of 
course, essentially statistical, and although individual results 
are uncertain, mean results for large numbers of nebulae *are 
thought to be reliable. 

This method of successive calibration can be used to the 
very limits of the telescope. The weak link Jn the chain is the 
second, the brightest star criterion; for we cannot be sure that 
the collection of nebulae to which it applies constitutes a fair 
sample. However, assuming the g<!heral validity of this method",* 
we estimate that the faintest nebulae which can^e detected 
with the largest telescope yet in use, the Mount Wilson loo- 
inch reflector, may be about 500 million light-years away. It 
is an awe-inspiring thought that some of the minute specks of 
light which we now find darkening our photographic plates have 
been travelling thr9ugh intervening space for about as long a 
period as has elapsed since the oldest terrestrial fossils were 
originally formed. 

Within the* volume of space accessible to the lOo-inch 
telescope it is estimated that tliere are scattered about a hundred 
million nebulae of average candle-power nearly one hundred 
million times that of the sun, the regions between these stellar 
systems taping comparatively free of diffuse matter. Nebi>'ae are 
found both singly and in clusters, but on the granii scale 
Hubble claims that the distribution appears to be approxi- 
mately uniform, the average distance behveen nebulae being of 
the order of 2 million light-years. 

Having finally decided that the vast majority of nebulae lie 
outside the Galactic system, the next step was to determine their 
approximate size. Once the distances of the nearer nebulae, 
such as the great nebula in Andromeda, had beey estimated to 
within a probable error of about ten per cent., it wa* a com- 
paratively simple matter to calculate their dimensions from the 
images recorded on photographic plates. At first it appeared 
that these*nebulae were severd times sma.!er than the Galaxy. 
However, during recent years it has been realized that the 
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plates, only show the ftegions in which stats are 'numerous 
enough to a£Fect them to an extent visible to the unaided eye. 
But when the plates are studied with the aid of precise measur- 
ing^ipparatus, it is found that the nebulosity extends to much 
greater distances than previously observed. Furthermore, in the 
case of the Andromeda nebula for example, Hubble discovered 
in *1932 that it was accompanied by over a hundred objects 
which from theinform, structure add appearance he concluded 
to be globular clusters similar to those accompanying the 
Galaxy. These clysters extended well beyond the ordinary 
photographic limits and about doubled the diameter of the 
nebula. Thus, in recent years there has been a pronounced 
iKndency to regard this nebula as possessing a similar structure 
to our own |jrsdaxy. 

Moreover, just as the latest research has indicated that 
earlier estimates of the size of this external galaxy were pro- 
bably too small, so with increasing knowledge concerning inter- 
stellar light-absorbing material it appears that Shapley’s original 
estimate of the size of the Galaxy was pndiably too large, the 
apparent faintness of its more distant constituents being in- 
creased by the additional amount of interstellar fog to be pene- 
trated before their light can reach the earth. Thus, it is now 
generally agreed that the Andromeda nebula, which for so^long 
was thought to be much smaller than our Galaxy, is of com- 
parable size. ' 

When we come to compare the Andromeda nebula with 
other nebulae outside the Galaxy, we encounter a new com- 
plication — ^the question of shape. The form of our own Galaxy 
is not easy for us to assess owing to our internal position, but it 
has long been known that many of the nebulae which are now 
regarded as lying outside the Galaxy do not exhibit the char- 
acteristic spiral shape. Of course, this can often be attributed to 
thdr faintness, only the central portions showing up on the 
photographic jilate; indeed, in the great majority of cases the 
plates reveal mere formless specks similar to the images of faint 
stars. The first systematic study of the shape of a group of 
nebulae arhich are all at about ^e same distance from us was 
made by Hubble in 1926. Any difibrence in appareift shape in 
such a group must be due to a difference in teal shape. Hubble 
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exanun^d i cluster of 167 nebulae in Virgo and discovered that 
only about«one in two were of spiral form. 

Other, investigations since have tended to confirm that a 
considerable percentage of nebulae are definitely not spiral, out 
are either elliptical or else highly irregular. However, owing both 
to their distance and to the fact that in nearly every cluster^of 
nebulae both forms occur, it is clear that we are justified in 
placing all these objects in*the same category. Hence we call 
all these objects collectively the extra-galactic nebulae, to dis- 
tinguish them from the much smaller gaseous type which is 
found to lie inside the Galaxy. 

Another criterion which confirms this classification is that 
of spectral type. It is well known tiiat light is radiated in waves 
of different lengths. In general, light from a giver source is 
composite, and with the aid of a glass prism or grating can be 
decomposed iiiu> different colours, each colour corresponding 
to a definite wave-length, the deflections by the prism being 
least for the long red waves and greatest for the short violet 
waves. The whole rainbow sequence is called a spectrum, and 
each definite colour or relative position in the spectrum 
corresponds to a definite wave-length. The relative brightness 
of any colour indicates the relative abundance of radiation of 
the corresponding wave-length. Different types of radiating 
bodies give rise to characteristic spectra. Thus an incandescent 
solid yields a continuous spectrum; on the other hand, an in- 
candescent gas radiates only isolated colours, so that its 'oec- 
trum, known as an emission spectrum, consists of bright imes 
and daik gaps. As each gas has a spectrum of a characteristic 
pattern, it is possible to identify the constituent gases iu a dis- 
tant light source by spectrum analysis. 

A star such as the sun presents a third type of spectrum, 
known as an absorption spectrum. The main body of the sun 
provides a continuous spectrum; but the surrounding solar 
atmosphere, although gaseous, does not furnish emission 
spectrum because it is at a lower temperature. Instead, the gas 
absorbs from the continuous background the colours which it 
would normally emit. Consequently, the solar spectrum has a 
continuouB^ackground on which is superimposed a pattern of 
dark lines which aie due to gaps in the continuous badcground. 
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Certain nebulae exhibit emission spectra and henCe giust be 
gaseous. These nebulae have all been found to lie»wiAin our 
t>wu Galaxjr. On the other hand, the extra-galactic nebulae 
exhibit absorption spectra characteristic of starlight and so are 
probably composed of stars, and possibly of dark matter 
too. 

The sun’s spectrum is dominated by the lines of hydro- 
gen and certain •metallic vapours, in particular a pair of lines 
in the violet region due to calcium, knovm as the 11 and K lines. 
It happens that ^e spectra of the extra-galactic nebulae are 
very similar to the solar spectrum, indicating that a high pro- 
portion of the light from these stellar systems must be due to 
stars of the same type as th^sun. It is a most fostunate circum- 
stance thato although the light from the nebulae is so faint that 
it can be spread only over very short spectra, it is possible to 
identify some of their lines and, in particular, the H and K 
lines of calcium. 

S pectrum analysis wy first applied successfully to thej sun 
about 1814. by Fraunhofe r, who established coiiclusively^ at 
the sun produces an absorption spectrum; the characteristic 
d ark lines iiT the ^ar spec tru m are known as Fraupho fer’s 
lines . Forty year s, ho wever, ^psed before thp ^Peral prin- 
cipTes ^specttos co py were laid down by Kftchho ff. Nev erthe- 
less, as early as 1842 one of the key principles was enuncia ted 
by an Austrian mauiematici an, Christian Dopp ler; i t is of o ut- 
Ttanding I mportance in its application to the star s and 
Tis wdl known that the whistle of an engine fs shiillerwh en 
approaching than when rece ding. This Is~due to th^fact that 
in the former case the sound waves are more ebnipRs sed. 
Simila rly, Dopp ler argue Jthat the light waves trom an appro ach- 
ing source are a^o compressed and those from a rea ding 
source correspondingly elongate d, the degree of compr^ km or 
elongation depending on the speed. A genei^ shortening of 
wave-lengtl\| would iBeah that the soecmim w ould be shitted 
Bodily towards the' vioie tT while a len gtheni ng wmiM ahift it 
thya^a ~«; ^e red, t he fractioi^ displacement (tatio of shift to 
original jprave-length) in each case being equal to the ratio of 
the speed of the source to the speed of light. Of course, in 
general this shift of colour will be almost imperceptible. 
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Ne^rtheless, the ^at British pioneer of astronomical 
spectroscopy, Sir William Huggins, realized that Doppler’s 
principle, could be used to determine the radial*velocity of 
celestial bodies; that is, their velocity in the line of sight* “It 
would scarcely be possible,’’ said Huggins, “to convey any 
true conception of the dilHculties which presented themselves 
in this work from various instrumental causes and of ^e 
extreme care and caution ^hich were needed to distinguish 
spurious instrumental shifts of a line from a true shift due to a 
star^ motion.’’ 

However, Huggins overcame all difficulties and obtained 
the first crude measurements; he announced in 1868 that Sirius 
was receding from the solar system at twenty-nine miles per 
second, the correct order of magnitude. He also inpasured the 
radial velocities of other well-known stars. 

Huggins’ pifueer work was purely visual. The full flowering 
o^speclroscopic astronomy came only with the application of 
photography at the end of the nineteenth century. Hence, 
exploration of the very difficult field of nebular spectra was not 
begun until the second decade of the twentieth century. Thus 
it happened that the most striking feature of the extra-galactic 
nebulae was noX discovered until about thirty years ago, as 
a result of the momentous pioneer research of Dr. V. M. 
Sliphir of the Lowell Observatory. In 1912 Slipher first ob- 
tained the spectrum of the great nebula in Andromeda and 
announce^ that it was' moving towards the solar system f>r the 
rate of 125 miles per second. By 1917 he had photographe<i the 
spectra of fifteen spirals, all but two of which he found receding 
with velocities averaging about twenty-fivtf times the average 
velocity of the stars or about 400 miles per second. Although 
these velocities were enormous, the standard procedure of 
attributing the observed spectral shifts to the Doppler effect 
was not immediately called in question. Indeed, no other inter- 
pretation appeared to be acceptable. Whatever ^he ultimate 
explanation may prove to be, the fact that the spectra of these 
nebulae are shifted bodily towards the red is indisputable. This 
extraordinary phenomenon was of crucial significance for the 
clasrificaddh of the nebulae, for the gaseous type exhibited 
no pronounced systematic spectral shift. 
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The Velocities attributed by Slipher to the nearer ^spirals, 
although enormous compared with stellar velocities, did not 
exceed one>per cent, of the velocity of light. However, the fact 
that the vast majority of these nebulae appeared to be receding 
from our neighbourhood was difficult to reconcile with the 
idea that their motions were purely random. It was therefore 
n^ssary to determine whether this phenomenon applied to 
more distant nebulae. Unfortunately, most of these are so 
faint that adequate spectrograms can only be obtained with the 
aid of the loo-inch reflector at Mount Wilson, and exposures 
lasting several nights were essential.^ 

In 1929 Humason began to photograph the spectra of in- 
creasingly fainter nebulae \Kith this great telescope. Within a 
few years he had amassed an amazing series of photographs 
indicating a progressive reddening of spectra with increasing 
faintness and hence with increasing distance. At the limits of 
observation with his instruments Humason recorded red-shifts 
corresponding to velocities of recession of nearly 25,000 miles 
per second or about one-seventh of the velocity of light. As 
Hubble has reminded us, such velocities are equivalent to 
circumnavigating the earth in a second or travelling to the moon 
in ten seconds. Moreover, red-shifts appear .to increase still 
further beyond the limit of the spectrograph. 

Thus the existence of a systematic red-shift increasing with 
increasing faintness has been definitely established. The law 
correlating shift with distance was first predicted theoretically; 
it was not until 1929, when Hubble had devised his brightest 
star criterion of distance, that a sufficient quantity of reliable 
data could be assembled to confirm that there is a linear re- 
lation between distance and shift, known as Hubble’s Law. 
If one nebula is twice as far as another, then its spectrum will be 
shifted to the red twice as far relatively, and so on. 

At first this law was known to be vaJid only out to distances 
of about 6 ^jullion light-years, but by 1931 it had been ex- 

^ This was a tremendously difficult undertaking. First one point of light 
among thousands of others all around it had to be kept steadily fixed over the 
slit of a spgptrograph attached to the telescope for, perhaps, eight or ten nights. 
Then, alter all this concentrated effort, the resuldng pictureunight be no 
more than one-tenth of an inch .long and one-thirtiem of an inch wide con- 
taining many closely-packed lines! 
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tended ^to a distance of the order 01 150 million light-years. 
Further extension of the law is difficulty because of ffie uncer- 
tainties iQ^estimating the distances of the fainter nebulae. In 
particular, correcting factors in the calculation of distance ff om 
apparent brightness will vary according to the interpretation 
of the red-shift phenomenon. For a nebula receding with a 
high velocity will appear fainter than a similar nebula whiclTis 
at rest relative to us: recession will thin out the incoming 
stream of radiation and hence reduce the apparent brightness 
by an amount proportional to the red-shif^ However, if the 
systematic red-shifts are interpreted as Doppler shifts, we cer- 
tainly find that the nearer extra-galactic nebulae, at least, are 
receding from, us in all directionsawith velocities proportional 
to their present observed distances, the rate of increase of 
velocity with distance being about 100 miles per second per 
million liglit-ycHrs of distance; the farther nebulae may be 
receding even faster. 

On this interpretation we arrive at an extraordinary and 
unique state of affmrs, indicating that the system of extra- 
galactic nebulae was at one time compressed into a com- 
paratively small region of space in our neighbourhood. Assum- 
ing that the radigl velocities have remained sensibly constant^ we 
calculate that about 1,800 million years ago the nebulae were all 
clustered together; then ‘something happened’, and they all 
began to rush away in all possible directions with all possible 
speeds. Aj it is in the highest degree unlikely that out own 
Galaxy is a peculiar centre of repulsion, we are driven 1 ) the 
conclusion that, on this view, the whole system of nebulae is 
expanding. 

Whatever the ultimate verdict on this conclusion, it is 
clear that the system of nebulae is markedly different from the 
Galaxy. Moreover, unlike the Galaxy, this system shows no 
sign of thinning out at great distances. In each direction we find 
that increasing numbers of nebulae are visible ri^ht up to the 
very thieshold of observation. Possibly we have at last en- 
countered the ultimate background of the universe — ^tlie system 
of extra-galactic nebulae, extending to the horizon of space 
accessible tb our present instruments. If w ^ accept the view 
that this system is in process of expansion, we are immediately 

c 
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confrpnted with the possibility that the universe has existed 
in its present state only for a period of the order of 2 jpoo million 
years. 

It is not surprising that this picture of the world has not 
met with universal acceptance. Attempts have been made re- 
peatedly to find other possible explanations of the red-shift 
phenomenon. For example, Zwicky suggested that light auto-> 
madcally loses energy in traversing the gravitational field of 
matter distributed between us and the nebulae, but his calcula- 
tions have not b^n generally accepted. Until comparatively 
recently there seemed to be but two alternative solutions to the 
problem. These have been well summarized by Hubble as 
follows: “ Red-shift s are produced either in the nebulae, where 
the light ocginates, or in the intervening space through which 
the light travels. If the source is in.the nebulae, then red-shifts 
are probably velocity-shifts and the nebulae are receding. If the 
source lies in the intervening space, the explanation of red- 
shifts is unknown, but the nebulae are sensibly stationary.”^ 

Unfortunately, at present^ the crucial experimental test for 
deciding between these two possibilities appears to involve us 
in a vicious circle. For, as already mentioned, a receding 
nebula should appear fainter than a stationary nebula of the 
same intrinsic luminosity at the same distance. Hence it is 
suggested that, if the distance of a nebula is known, its apparent 
faintness could be used as a criterion of motion. Unfortunately, 
as Hubble points out, our only information at present concern- 
ing great distances is derived from the same apparent lumi- 
nosities which we wish to test. Actually the situation is even 
more complex than portrayed by Hubble, for he assumes that 
the average absolute luminosity of the more distant nebulae is 
die same as that of the nearer. Although the variation in intrin- 
sic brightness of the nearer nebulae is fairly small, being very 
much less than that of the stars, it is not a necessary con- 
sequence of ^e principle of the uniformity of nature t^t the 
average intrinsic brightness of the more distant nebulae must 
also be the same. The light received from the latter probably 
gives Ui| information about the state of these nebulae hundretu 
of millions of years 4igo, and it is possible that theMuminosity 
*A different poenble solution is discussed in the latter part of Chapter VI. 
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of anyagiven nebula varies appreciably during such vast in- 
tervals of time. 

We thbs see that the distance and motion of the netjplae 
cannot be measured directly without hypothesis. Indeed, the 
whole problem bristles with complications, although in time 
new criteria may help to resolve them. At present, by combinmg 
observation and hypothesis we can construct various wond- 
models, and our preference*for any one of these will depend on 
theoretical considerations. Consequently, there is hir less 
agreement about the properties of the system of nebulae than 
now prevails about the Galaxy. 

There is, however, one outstanding feature of the system 
of nebulae on*which there is alreSdy fairly general agreement. 
It arises from counts of nebulae to various limits ftf faintness. 
These counts have been made in two different ways. At the 
Mount Wilson and Lick Observatories, large telescopes were 
used to study small areas systematically scattered over the sky. 
These areas were defined by cones with vertices at the observer, 
and of course yielded information only about areas chosen in 
the northern sky. Meanwhile, at the Harvard College Obser- 
vatory and at its southern station, large areas of the sky were 
studied with the aid of moderate-size telescopes. 

Counts of nebulae to various limits of apparent faintness 
made in these two different ways at first appeared to yield dis- 
cordant results. Shapley, who was responsible for the Harvard 
programnse, claimed that there was pronounced evider < of a 
general density-gradient; he maintained that, as our tele..copes 
sweep across the sky, they find more nebulae in one region than 
in another. On the other hand, Hubble and his co-workers, who 
were responsible for the Mount Wilson programme, claimed 
that in the three-quarters of the sky accessible to their tele- 
scopes there was no evidence of any real density-gradient. 
Of course there is an apparent gradient, the nebulae appearing 
to avoid the zone of the Milky Way and to coigregate most 
thickly towards the galactic poles. 

Statistical analysis of this apparent gradient shows that, if a 
correcting factor is introduced to compensate for the light- 
absorbing* effect of the interstellar ‘fog which is spread 
throughout our Galaxy, then the corrected distribution is 
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effectively uniform in eacn direction. However, as statistical 
analysis is valid only if large numbers of objects are studied, 
it Unnecessary to include many faint nebulae. Hubblfe*therefore 
claims that the mean results of the two methods are sub- 
stantially the same, indicating that the overall distribution is 
isotropic, that is, effectively identical in each direction, so that 
we are at a centre of symmetry. Despite past controversies, we* 
can regard this result as one of the fhore reliable features of our 
knowledge of the extra-galactic nebulae. It is to be hoped that 
future observations with the aoo-inch reflector, now being in- 
stalled on Mount Palomar, will confirm this view. 

The fact that we appear to be centrally situated in the field 
of the nebulae is of vital thOoretical significancet Let us com- 
pare our apparent position relative to the system of galaxies 
with our apparent position in our own Galaxy. Prior to Shapley’s 
work on the distribution of globular clusters the sun was 
thought to be situated at the centre of our Galaxy, but this was 
ultimately seen to be a wrong conclusion arising from in- 
adequate knowledge. The Milky Way doft not extend in the 
same fashion in all directions, but is bun-shaped and has an 
ultimate boundary. Consequently, only a comparatively small 
percentage of stars can be situated at or near the centre of this 
system. It is improbable that our sun shoulThappen to be one 
of these, and in fact we now realize that our sun is not central. 

On the dther hand, the system of nebulae appears to be 
spherically symmetrically distributed around us and to have 
no visible boundary. It is theoretically possible, as we shall see, 
for an unboimded distribution of matter to have its circum- 
ference nowhere and centre everywhere. Thus the apparent 
spherical symmetry of the system of nebulae and the absence 
of a visible boundary can be reconciled with our aversion to 
pre-Copemican anthropocentric conceptions of the universe, 
provided that the system of nebulae has a multitude of centres. 
If this is so, i^is clear that the system must be unbounded, for a 
nebula on the boundary could not be centrally situated. But if 
the system of nebulae is unbounded it must form the ultimate 
background of the physical universe. We have already referred 
to this possibili^, but the present argument puts it iif its proper 
perspective. Although the evidence is not wholly conclusive. 
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ia the oresent state of our knowledge this assumption forms thd 
basis almost all current cosmological theories. 

When we pass from the consideration of the symmetry to the 
problem of die distribution in depth of the system of* the 
nebulae, we find no general agreement among the authorities. 
We have already remarked that there is no sign of any 'thinning 
out’ of the system as we penetrate into the remotest depths 
accessible to the largest telescopes. Strictly speaking, however, 
this statement needs some further explanation and quali- 
fication. It is true that so far there is no §ign of the system 
‘petering out’ at the limits of our vision, but the problem of 
deciding whether or not there is any actual ‘thinning out’ of the 
system at great distances is somewhat involved. 

The crude, i.e. ‘uncorrected’, observational da{a enable us 
to draw up a table of the total numbers of nebulae, seen in a 
particular square degree of the sky, brighter than certain 
limiting magnitudes, e.g. i8th magnitude, 19th magnitude and 
so on. These magnitudes represent different degrees of apparent 
faintness, and the %rux of the problem concerns the precise 
significance which we must attach to this concept. 

If we interpret the degree of apparent faintness of a nebula 
as being solely due to the distance which light has traversed in 
passing from that nebula to the earth, then on certain simple 
assumptions it appears that the more distant nebulae (of faint- 
ness below the i8th magnitude) must be regarded as more 
thinly scattered in space than the nearer, v. hich appear 'o be 
distributed in roughly uniform fashion with about one 1 ebula 
per cube of side 2 million light-years. 

But this simple interpretation of apparent magnitude 
completely neglects the effect of the red-shift which is most 
marked for the faintest nebulae. According to current ideas,^ 
this shift, whatever its cause, must give rise to a certain dimi- 
nution in the energy of the light concerned and so be respon- 
sible for some of the apparent faintness. Thus oi^y part of this 
faintness is due to distance. Hence, in analysing the observational 
data, apparent magnitudes are usually first corrected for the 
energy effect. Hubble claims that, when this correction is 
mad$, thd^ is no apparent thinning out o the system at the 
^ For an alternative conception see the final paragraphs of Chapter VI. 
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limits, of our telescopes, as the estimated distances, of the 
faintest nebulae are correspondingly reduced. The system now 
appears to be sensibly untform\ in other words, as we examine 
wi<&r and wider spheres of the universe the number of nebulae 
observed is roughly proportional to the volume of our field of 
vision. 

' Unfortunately this result depends on a number of arbitrary 
assumptions, even when we have disposed of all ‘local’ effects, 
such as the dimming effect of interstellar light-absorbing 
material. For, in addition to the hypothesis we adopt regarding 
the cause of the red-shift, we must dso make other assumptions, 
particularly concerning the average absolute brightness of the 
more distant nebulae which «nre observe as they, were long ago 
in time, an(l also some assumption about the geometry of 
space. None of these factors had to be considered in deriving 
^e general spherical symmetry of the system. 

As we have already remarked, Hubble has examined the 
respective consequences of assuming that the red-shift is due 
either to motion in the line of sight or elsfc to some unknown 
cause. In either case, he assumes that the distant nebulae are 
of the same average absolute luminosity as those in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood, i.e. that this avei^e jtbsolute bright- 
ness is sensibly unaltered over periods of hundreds of millions 
of years. On this assumption and a simplifying assumption 
concerning* the geometry of space, Hubble ^ds that, if we 
assumed ^at the nebulae were approximately stationary, then 
the observed law of red-shifts would be sensibly linear; in 
other words, red-shifts would be a constant multiple of 
distances, so that each unit of light-path would cause the 
same amount of reddening. This might possibly be regarded 
as an effect of ‘ageing’, although Hubble prefers to describe 
the cause in this case as unknown. 

If, however, the nebulae were receding, then those which 
are more dis^t would appear to be fainter than if they were 
stationary.. The greatest red-shifts measured so far are about 
thirteen per cent, of the normal wave-lengths of the incoming 
light. Hence, these nebulae on this assumption would appear 
about thirteen per cent, fainter than if they were Stationary. 
The observed law of red-shifts would no longer be linear, for 
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the fa^er nebulae would now oe regarded as nearer than 
before, although their red-shifts would be the same. As the 
light fropi these nebulae left them several hundred million 
years ago, Hubble maintains that on this assumption the*rate 
of expansion of the system would have been greater then than 
now, and hence in this case the time intervals since the expan- 
sion began must be shorter than the i, 8 oo million y^rs 
previously estimated. 

If the apparent magmtudes ot the nebulae are corrected 
merely for the effect of the red-shift in dinunishing the energy 
of their observed light, we have seen that Hubble claims that 
the system is uniformly spread out in space. If, however, the 
nebulae are receding, an additiolail dimming factor arises, and 
the corresponding correction for distance when mcorporated 
in the calculations destroys the homogeneity. Instead, the 
number ut nebulae per unit volume of space now appears to 
increase as • we recede towards the confines of the visible 
universe. Rightly or wrongly, Hubble maintains that such a 
picture would imp^ that we were in a privileged position in 
the universe, being in the region least densely populated with 
nebulae. On these, and other grounds, he is inclined, therefore, 
to reject the poppler-effect interpretation of the red-shifts 
and to regard the nebulae as stationary. 

Other authorities, notably MeVittie and Heckmann, have 
severely criticized Hubble’s method of analysis, but the two 
alternative models which he presents may possibly be s'-garded 
as forming two extremes between which the real univv,: &e may 
lie or even as two different highly simplified ways of locking 
at the same system. We shall encounter a simila.. situation 
in a different context later: on the one hand we shall have an 
effectively infinite model, homogeneous and isotropic, in which 
on the average the nebulae are at relative rest; on the other 
hand we shall be presented with a system which expanded from 
an initial state of extreme concentration abou^2,ooo million 
years* ago and now occupies a sphere of radius of the order of 
2,000 million light-years. Recalling Hubble’s own words we shall 
find that “A choice is presented, as once before in the days of 
Copemicas, between a strangely small, 'nite universe and a 
sensibly infinite universe plus a new principle of nature.” 
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Hov^ever justified the criticism of Hubble’s analysis may 
oe, ms work demonstrates ibat pure observation, unaccom- 
panied by theoretical interpretation tells us very litd^. In par- 
ticular, we recall how the revolution wrought by Copernicus 
foimd its inspiration in theory rather than in observation. This 
does not mean that we should underestimate the value of the 
dsfta which had been laboriously accumulated by observational 
astronomers. This enormous volume of research was the raw 
material with which Copernicus constructed his theory, but 
mathematical idea^and new theoretical concepts were required 
to give it shape. 

Copernicus was concerned with the solar system, the fore- 
ground of the universe. Todb^ we believe we havp encountered 
die ultimate background of the universe, the nebulae. Again 
we are presented with a complicated tangle of observation and 
hypothesis. In time more powerful means of observation may 
assist in resolving some of the current controversies, but a 
dear understanding of the problem will always depend as 
much on fruitful theoretical concepts, freely constructed by the 
intellect, as on ‘stubborn and irreducible’ observational data. 



CHAPTER III 


SPACE AND TIME 

So far we have considered some of the principal results 
of recent exploration of tRe universe with the telescope and 
spectroscope. In assembling the observational evidence we 
have found that different pictures emerge* depending on our 
method of interpretation. Concerning the general nature of 
scientific method there are two conjflicting points of view 
which we will consider in turn. 

In the early seventeenth century Fran cis Bacoit maintained 
that Natuml ‘^Hence consisted solely in the patient accumula- 
tion of facts. Later in the same century Isaac Newt on defined 
his method of scientific investigation in' the famous epigram, 
Hypotheses non fingo.^ The extraordinary success of modem 
Natural Science, me foundations of which were laid in the 
seventeenth century, has caused widespread acceptance of this 
empirical philosophy. The ultimate court of appeal is said to 
be the data of observation, which are considered as absolute 
and independent of the human mind. In the nineteenth century 
this positivistic point of view was almost universal among men 
of science. The reaction against it has set in only since the scope 
of scientific investigation has been so vastly extended •n the 
scale of the very large and of the very small that the Classical 
methods of interpreting phenomena have been found in- 
adequate. 

The alternative point of view was first enunciated by Kmt. 
In a famous passage in the preface to the second edition~of 
The Critique of Pure Reason he wrote: 

“When Gdileo caused balk, the weights of which Le had 
himself previously determined, to roll down an inclined plane, 
when Torricelli made the air carry a weight wlii'b he had 
calculated beforehand to be equal to that of a definite column 
of water ;,or in more recent times, when Stahl changed met4il 


> “I make no hypotheaes.” 


4 * 
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into lime, alld lime back again into metal, by withdrawing some- 
thing 'and then restoring it, a light broke upon all students of 
nature. They learned ^t reason has insight only*jnto that 
whitli it produces after a plan of its own, and that it must not 
allow itself to be kept, as it were, in nature’s leading-strings, 
but must itself show the way with principles of judgment 
based upon fixed laws, constraining nature to give answer to 
questions of reason’s own determining. Accidentd observations, 
made in obedience to no previously thought-out plan, can never 
be made to yield a necessary law, which alone reason is con- 
cerned to discover. Reason, holding in one hand its principles, 
according to which alone concordant appearances can be 
admitted as equivalent to l«tvs, and in the o^er hand the 
experiment ^which it has devised in conformity with these 
principles, must approach nature in order to be taught by it. 
It must not, however, do so in the character of a pupil who 
listens to everything that the teacher chooses to say, but of an 
appointed judge who compels the witnesses to answer questions 
which he mmself has formulated. Even physics, therefore, owes 
the beneficent revolution in its point of view entirely to the 
happy thought, that while reason must seek in nature, not 
fictitiously ascribe to it, ^whatever as not being knowable 
through reason’s own resources has to be re9lfnt, if learnt at all, 
only from nature, it must adopt as its guide, in so seeking, that 
which it has itself put into nature. It is thus that the study of 
nature has entered on the secure path of a science, after having 
for so many centuries been nothing but a process of merely 
random groping.” 

This second point of view throws light on the present 
controversies about the observations of the extra-galactic 
nebulae. These have not arisen solely because of the inade- 
quacy of the observational data, but dso because the nebulae 
appear to constitute the ultimate background of the ph)rsical 
universe, about which we are obliged to make preliminary 
assumption^. %. satisfactory theory of the structure of the 
universe must depend on an adequate analysis of these pre- 
supposi^ns, in particular the ideas of space and time. 

The origin of these ideas is lost in ^e mists of prehistory. 
The study of contemporary primitive races, however, suggests 
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that the earliest ideas were probably rather coirijplicated. Ip 
seems uiat for primitive people time consisted of disconnected 
fragment^, there was no concept of time as a whole, only of 
convenient fractions of dme, e.g. so many moons. The eailiest 
civilization arose as a result of the invention of agriculture, 
which must have focussed attention on periodical phenomena 
in nature; indeed, the oldest civilizations are remarkable ibr 
their highly elaborate calendars. Nevertheless, the methods of 
measuring short intervals of time were extremely crude. It will 
be recalled that as late as the end of the^ sixteenth century 
Gdilco used his pulse-beat to discover the regul arity of the 
s winging pendulum. Jn the earliest methods of time reckoning, 
mere were nojiours or shorter iifbrvals. Also there was no pre- 
cise idea of an instant; for example, the shortest interval of 
time indicated by the Egyptians was depicted in hieroglyphics 
simply by tiie upraised head of a hippopotamus with a line 
cutting it, presumably signifying the period during which the 
animal thrust its head out of the water for a quick look round. 
The idea of an houf was developed as a definite fraction of the 
period of daylight and varied in length accoiding to the season; 
the hour of fixed length was introduced only with the advent of 
the striking clo^ in the fourteenth century. 

Similarly, the earliest ideas of space were also extremely 
complex. In addition to the all-important distinction between 
up and down, there appeared to be little similarity between one 
direction jnd another. We believe that Geometry, or the ■'ience 
of space, was developed originally by the Egyptians anu others 
for the purposes of surveying. Its subsequent transformation by 
the Greeks into a general abstract discipline, based on axioms 
and definitions, was one of the most remarkable revolutions in 
the history of thought. This free creation of the intellect de- 
pended on a drastic simplification of the concept of space, 
thereby artificially attributing to it ideas of homogeneity and 
immutability. There appears, however, to hav^been a signi- 
ficant'difference between the space of the Greek geompters and 
the space of the Greek philosophers of Nature. The latter was 
more in accord with primitive ideas. It was dominated by the 
idea of *piace’: every natural object has ir natural position in 
the universe, towards which it tends to move unless constrained. 
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Thus, in nafural space there was absolute position and fbsolute 
motion. 

The idea of the universe as a whole appears to 'have been 
another original creation of the Greekintellect. The Babylonians 
believed in an ‘inevitable necessity’ dominating all things, but 
they do not seem to have had any clear idea of the unity of the 
uMverse. As far as we know, the first cosmologist was Thales 
of Miletus , who lived in the sixth century b.c. He maintaineJ 
that ‘everything is water’. Thus the idea of the unity of the 
universe was first expressed in terms of an underlying invariant 
substance. This tendency to abstract something feed from the 
eternal fiux of phenomena persisted in ancient thought and 
ultimately resulted in the cwi'istruction of geometrical models 
of the universe, in which every object had its allotted position, 
the whole system being eternal. 

The idea of time played a comparatively minor role in 
Greek thought. It was not refined and developed to the same 
extent as the idea of space. This comparative neglect of time 
has had a tremendous subsequent influence and has been 
responsible for the basically geometrical character of most 
systems of natural philosophy. The reasons for this neglect 
were manifold; in particular, it appeared that time was not 
easily amenable to logical analysis. For exafB^le, Zeno c laimed 
to show by a set of ingenious paradoxes that the ideas of time 
and motion* were self-contradictory. In fact, these paradoxes 
do not disprove the existence of motion, but instead expose 
certain difficulties associated with the abstract concept of an 
instant of time. This is seen, for example, most clearly in the 
paradox of the arrow. Zeno argued that an arrow is at rest 
during its flight since at each instant it occupies a space equal 
to itself; but what always occupies a space equal to itself is not 
in motion and is therefore at rest. 

2^no devised his paradoxes with the object of confuting 
the followers pf Pythagoras. Pythagoras wd_his school main- 
tuned that. the ultimate realities in_nature ar^ muubei?. This 
docthne was put forward byTythagoras after the discovery of 
the nuigprical ratio between the length of a string and the 
pitch oAts note. The Pythagoreans were extremely Interested 
in the periodicity of the universe, and one of them, Archytas of 
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Tarentym, who was a contempor^ of Plato, is notewiorth/ 
for his definition of time: *'Time is the number of a certain 
movemenf and in its widest •sensfe the interval of the natu ral 

<gCLer-^-th(> spgr<» was Ky «-hA Pytlia- 

goreans as an assemblage of points, although points were 
considered to be of finite size and not dimensionless. Eve^ 
object was thought to be composed of a eertaia number of 
points arranged in a definite order. 

By exposing the logical difficulties inherent in the Pytha* 
gorean ideas, ^no gave strong support to (he rival theory of 
Parmenides, who maintained that the world was a continuous 
indivisible sphere always identical with itself. Despite the 
obvious incompatibility of thisVoncept with our most ele- 
mentary sense data, this theory has had a profound influence 
on the development of human thought, causing attention to be 
directed tO Uiose features of the world which are independent 
of the flow of time, and emphasizing the unity of the universe. 

For the Greeks time appears to have been primarily an 
objective phenomenon characterizing the appearance of the 
external world. Questions concerning subjective or psycholo- 
gical time were first raised by St. Augustine, whose quaint but 
illuminating discussion foreshadowed the modem point of view. 
His famous query, "Quid est tempus ? Si nemo a me queerat, sdo, si 
quaerenti explicate velim, nescio!"^ signified that he was unable 
to construct a theory of his intuition of time and could not 
relate it Jp the objective time-order created by Goc’. The 
problem concerned him profoundly. “My soul is on fire,” he 
cried, “to know this most intricate enigma.” 

During the Middle Ages time was regarded teleologically. 
Instead of picturing it as flowing from past to future, mediaeval 
philosophers depicted it as the flow of the future (potentiality) 
into the present (actuality). The whole theory was entirely 
qualitative. 

A Modem physics originated with GalileQj(i 5^-1642), who 
laid the foundations of Dynamics, or the science of bodies in 
motion. He introduced a new concept of time and its measure- 
ment by relating the idea of time to the idea of space. He 

^ **What then is time? If no-one asks me^ I know ; if I wish to explain it to 
one that asketh» I know not !** 
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endeavoured to extend the methods of Euclidean geouietiy to 
problems involving the passage of time, which he regarded as 
me§surable by a point moving along a straight line* As points 
are dimensionless, this idea of time depended on the notion of 
the durationless instant which the Greeks had rejected on 
logical grounds. Excessive attention to logical perfection, 
however, had been responsible for their neglect of problems 
concerning motion. 

Galileo had raised the concepts of space and time to the 
status of fundamental categories by directing attention to the 
mathematical description of motion. The mediaeval qualitative 
method had made these conraots relatively unimportant, but in 
the new mathematical phildsophy the extemal>world became 
a world of<bodies moving in space and time. In the Titnaeus 
Plato had expounded a theory diat outside the universe, which 
he regarded as bounded and spherical, there was an infimte 
empty space. The ideas of Plato were much discussed in the 
middle of the seventeenth century by the Cambridge Platonists, 
and Newton’s views were greatly influenced thereby. He 
regarded space as the ‘sensorium of God’ and hence endowed 
it with objective existence, although he confessed that it could 
not be observed. Similarly, he believed that time had an 
objective existence independent of the particular processes 
which can be used for measuring it. In the Principia he ex- 
pressed his idfeas_ thu8; ' 

"1. Absolute, true and mathematical time, of jtself, and 
from its own nature, flows equably without regard to anything 
external, and by another name is called duration: relative, 
apparent and common time is some sensible and external 
(whether accurate or unequable) measure of duration by means 
of motion, which is commonly used instead of true time; such 
as an hour, a day, a month or a year. 

“II. Absolute space, in its own nature, without regard to 
anything extrmal, remains always similar and immovable. 
Relative space is some mot^ble thmension or measure of the 
absolute spaces which our senses determine by its position to 
bodies, and which is vulgarly taken for immovable space; such 
is the ^mension of a subterraneous, an aerial, or celestial space, 
determined by its position in respect of the eiuth. Absolute and 
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rdative space are the same in figure and magnitude; but they* 
do not remain always numerically the same. For if the earm, for 
instance, moves, a space of our air, which relatively and in 
respect of the earth always remains the same, will at one timt be 
one part of the absolute space into which the air passes; at 
another time it will be another part of the same, and so, 
absolutely understood, it will be perpetually mutable. • 

“III. Place is a part of space which a bod% takes up and is, 
according to the space, either absolute or relative. . . . 

“IV. Absolute motion is the translation a body from one 
place into another; and relative motion the translation from 
one relative place into another. Thus in a ship under sail, the 
relative place of a body is that pdhi of the ship which the body 
possesses; or that part of its cavity which the bo<;^ fills, and 
which therefore moves together with the ship; and relative 
rest is the continuance of the body in the same part of the ship, 
or its cavity. But real, absolute rest is the continuance of the 
body in the same part of that immovable space in which the 
ship itself, its cavitysand all that it contains, is moved. Where- 
fore, if the earth is really at rest, the body, which relatively rests 
in the ship, will really and absolutely move with the same 
velocity which t^e ship has on the earth. But if the earth also 
moves, the true and absolute motion of the body will arise, 
partly from the tnie motion of the earth in immovable space; 
partly from the relative motion of the ship on the earth; and 
if the body moves also relatively in the ship, its true njotion 
will arise, partly from the true motion of the earth in im' lov- 
able space, and partly from the relative motions as well of the 
ship on the earth as of the body on the ship; and from these 
relative motions will arise the relative motion of the body on 
the earth. . . . 

“Absolute time, in astronomy, is distinguished from 
relative by the equation or correction of the vulgar time. For 
the naturd days are truly unequal, though they ^e commonly 
considered as equal, and used for a measure of time ; astronomers 
correct this inequality for their more accurate deducing of the 
celestial motions. It may be that there is no such thing as an 
equable motion, whereby time may be accur 'tely measured. All 
motions may be accelerated and retarded: but the true or 
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'eqxiatjle progress of absolute time is liable to no chai^. The 
duration or perseverance of the existence of things remains the 
same, whether the motions are swift or slow, or fl^ne at all: 
and ^erefore it ought to be distinguished from what are only 
sensible measures hereof; and out of which we collect it, by 
means of the astronomical equation. The necessity of which 
^nation, for determining the times of a phenomenon, is 
evinced as well from the experiments of the pendulum clock, 
as by eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter. 

“As the ordei; of the parts of time is immutable, so also 
is the order of the parts of space. Suppose these parts to be 
moved out of their places, and they will be moved (if the 
expression may be allowed)rbut of themselves.. For times and 
spaces are,«as it were, the places as well of themselves as of all 
other things. All things are placed in time as to order of suc- 
cession; and in space as to order of situation. It is from their 
essence or nature that they are places; and that the primary 
places of things should be movable is absurd. These are, 
therefore, the absolute places, and translations out of those 
places are the only absolute motions. 

“But because the parts of space cannot be seen, or dis- 
tinguished from one another by our senses, therefore in their 
stead we use sensible measures of them. For fPom the positions 
and distances of things from any body considered as immovable, 
we define all places: and then with respect to such places, we 
estimate all motions, considering bodies as transf^irred from 
some of these places into others. And so instead of absolute 
places and motions we use relative ones; and that without any 
inconvenience in common affairs; but in philosophical dis- 
quisitions, we ought to abstract from our senses and consider 
things themselves, distinct from what are only sensible measures 
of them. For it may be that there is no body really at rest, to 
which the places and motions of others may be referred.” 

As Mach^ pointed out over half a century ago, in these 
reflections.Newton acted contrary to his expressed intention to 
reject hypotheses and only to investigate actual facts. Absolute 
time, abatlute space and absolute motion are pure mental 
constructs that cannot be produced in experience. All our 
experimental knowledge concerns the relative positions and 
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motions of bodies. However, Newton believed that he. had* 
observea absolute motion, and absolute motion implies absolute 
space and.fime: 

“The effects which distinguish absolute from relative 
motion are centrifugal forces, or those forces in circular motion 
^ which produce a tendency of recession from the axis. For in a 
' circular motion which is purely relative no such forces exist, buT 
in a true and absolute circtflar motion they do exist, and are 
greater or less according to the quantity of the absolute motion. 

“For instance. If a bucket, suspended^by a long cord, 
is so often turned about that iinidly the cord is strongly twisted, 
then is filled with water, and held at rest together with the 
water; and afterwards, by the adkion of a second force, it is 
suddenly set whirling about the contrary way, andscontinues, 
while the cord is untwisting itself, for some time in this motion; 
the surface of the water will at first be level, just as it was before 
the vessel began to move; but, subsequently, the vessel, by 
gradually communicating its motion to the water, will make it 
begin sensibly to rotttc, and the water will recede little by little 
from the middle and rise up at the sides of the vessel, its 
surface assuming a concave form (as I have experienced) and 
. the swifter the mption becomes, the higher will the water rise, 
till at last, performing its revolutions in the same times as the 
vessel, it ^comes relatively at rest to it. . . . At first, when the 
relative motion of the water was greatest, that motion pro- 
duced no pendency whatever of recession from the axis, the 
water made no endeavour to move towards the circumferDice, 
by rising at the sides of the vessel, but remained level, and for 
that reason its true circular motion had not yet beguii. But 
afterwards, when the relative motion of the water had decreased, 
the rising of the water at the sides of the vessel indicated an 
endeavour to recede from the axis; and this endeavour re- 
vealed the real motion of the water, continually increasing, 
until it had reached its greatest point, when relati^ly the water 
was at resut in the vessel. ...” 

The results of this famous experiment can be summarized 
thus. When ^e pail begins to spin there is relative motion 
between the water and the pail. Gradually i c water takes up 
the motion. Then the pail is suddenly stopped. If all motion 

D 
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is purely relative, there should be no physical difference 
between the configuration of the water at the instant ^hen the 
pail begins to move and at the instant when its motion is 
arfbsted. In fact, the surface of the water is level at the former 
instant and concave at the latter. Newton concluded that 
rotation must be absolute. 

The crucial point in this argument is the implicit assump- ' 
tion that the experiment would# yield the same result if it 
were performed in empty space. In the experiment carried out 
by Newton the p^il was at first rotating and then at rest relative 
to the earth. This criticism was made by Berkeley in his essay * 
De Moiu. He showed that the motion of the pail only appears 
to be circular, but that in f^^tt it is very far from being circular 
because it^is necessary to take into account the rotation of the 
earth about its axis, the revolution of the earth about the sun 
and so on. Berkeley concluded that it is not necessary to in- 
troduce the idea of absolute rotation and that all such motion 
can ultimately be related to the system of stars as frame of 
reference. 

“Absolute space,” said Berkeley, “is infinite, immobile, 
indivisible, not perceivable by the senses, unrelated to any- 
thing, without distinction between its parts. TTius its attributes 
are negative, it is mere nothing. ... If evary place is relative 
then every motion is relative, and as motion cannot be under- 
stood without a determination of its direction which in its turn 
cannot be understood except in its relation to our or some other 
body . . . therefore, if we suppose that everythihg is anni- 
hilated except one globe, it would be impossible to imagine any 
movement of that globe. Let us imagine two globes and that 
besides them nothing else material exists, then the motion in a 
circle of these two globes round their common centre cannot be 
imagined. But suppose that the heaven of fixed stars was 
suddenly created and we shall be in a position to imagine the 
motion of t^e globes by their relative position to the different 
parts of ^e heaven.” 

Neve^eless, the concept of absolute space as a ‘substance’ 
existing independently of matter was retained in classical 
physic^ although modified by certain relativistic concepts. For 
example Newton, following Galileo, regarded uniform motion 
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in a stisiight line as essentially relative. In controverting me 
arguments^ brought against Copernicus by those who refused 
to believe that die earth could move, Galileo had pointed /)ut 
that if a ship is moving evenly with any constant velocity it is 
impossible to judge from the behaviour of objects on board 
whether the ship is moving or not. Galileo’s idea was expressejJ 
by Newton in the form: “The motions of bodies enclosed in a 
given space are the same relatively to each other whether that 
space is at rest or moving uniformly in a straight line without 
circular motion.” Thus in Newtonian empt^* space rotation is 
absolute, but motion in a straight line with uniform speed is 
relative. In other words, experments can be performed to 
detect rotation,* but no corresponmng experimental test can be 
devised to indicate absolute uniform motion in® a straight 
line. 

A radically different theory of space and time was put 
forward by t he great German mathematici an and philosopher 
Leibniz (1646-1715^ . He rejected the idea that space and time 
exist indepen dently^nd in their own right. He believed that 
laws of nature are laws of thought, but he drew a distinction 
between truths of pure reason, which are ‘necessary’ because 
their opposites are self-contradictory, and truths of fact which 
are ‘contingent’ because only a ‘sufficient’ reason can be given 
why they should be so and not otherwise. He regarded pro- 
positions dealing with physical existence as being of this nature. 
Only a sufficient reason can be assigned to them because their 
opposites are not self-contradictory. By applying this prin- 
ciple, he came to the conclusion that space and time are not 
‘things’ but orders or methods of arranging objects and events. 
In a letter to Clarke, the English defender of the Newtonian 
principles, Leibniz wrote: 

“I say then that if space were an absolute being, there 
would happen something for which it would be impossible that 
there should be a sufficient reason. . . . Spac^is something 
absolutely uniform, and without the things situated in it one 
point of space does not differ in any respect from another point 
of space. Now from this it follows that if we suppose that 
space is something in itself, other than the order of bodies 
among themselves, it is impossible that there should be a 
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Veasdn why God, preserving the same positions fo^ bodies 
among themselves, should have arranged bodies in space thus 
and not otherwise, and why ever3rthing was not put.the other 
way round (for instance) by changing east and west. But if 
space is nothing other than this order or relation, and is 
nothing whatever without bodies but the possibility of placing 
them in it, these two conditions, the one as things are, the other 
supposed the other way round, Would not ^ffer from one 
another: their difference exists only in our chimerical supposi- 
tion of the reality «af space itself. . . . 

“The same is true of time. Suppose someone asks why God 
did not create everything a year sooner; and that the same per- 
son wants to infer from tf&t that God did. something for 
which HeRannot possibly have had a reason why He did it 
thus rather than otherwise, we should reply that his inference 
would be true if time were something apart from temporal 
things, for it would be impossible that tiiere should be reasons 
why things should have been applied to certain instants rather 
than to others, when their succession renftiined the same. But 
this itself proves that instants apart from things are nothing, 
and that they only consist in the successive order of things; 
and if this remains the same, the one of the two states (for . 
instance that in which the creation was iiilagined to have 
occurred a year earlier) would be nowise different, and could 
not be distinguished from the other which now exists.” 

These revolutionary concepts of space and tipie played 
little part in the development of physics for over two hundred 
years, and a further new idea was required before their phy- 
sical, as distinct from their philosophical, significance could be 
appreciated: the idea of *the observer’. This idea originated in 
the famous observations of Roemer in 1676, establishing that 
light takes time to travel. Previously, Galileo had attempted 
to discover if light had a finite velocity, but his experiments were 
too crude, cocsisting of simple signaling by means of a lantern 
on a hilltop. Roemer’s method was astronomical; he attempted 
to deduce the velocity of light from the observation of the 
eclipses ofi» Jupiter’s moons. These eclipses occur frequently, 
the two nearest moons to Jupiter being eclipsed during each 
revolution, the periods of revolution being 42^ hours and 85^ 
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hours respectively. According as Jupiter and the earth al’e oif 
the same or opposite side of the sun respectively, so the distance 
of JupiteElrom the earth varies by an amount which is approxi- 
mately equal to the diameter of the earth’s orbit. Roemer 
discovered that the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons, were observed 
earlier when Jupiter was near the earth and later when Jupiter 
was farther away. He suggested that this time-difference in the 
eclipses was equal to the tiitie light takes to traverse the earth’s 
orbj^ In this way he calculated the velocity of light to be 
192,000 miles per second, compared with the value of 186,000 
miles per second now generally accepted. 

Eddington has remarked that time as we now understand 
it was discovened by Roemer. Fm his discovery revealed that 
the world-as-seen at a given epoch depends on thealocation of 
the observer, and that there is no unique correlation between 
the succession of instants in our consciousness and the suc- 
cession of events which we witness in the external world. The 
apparent order of events depends on who is observing them. 
For example, today'we see two phenomena in the heavens: a 
prominence appears on the sun and a new star flares up in one 
of the extra-gdactic nebulae; but the former event happened 
less than ten minutes ago, while millions of years have elapsed 
since the latter. It is not easy to reconcile with this situation the 
concept of an objective time-order existing independently of 
the observer. 

A nevb theory uniting the psychological and physical con- 
cepts of space and time was suggested in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century by Imma nuel Kant. Ifc maintai ned th^ 
space and time are forms of 'thought; they are ideas e^tuig 
in our rniiids pndr to any” obsehration oT phenoiheiiar moulS 
mto which we 'pbUf the J^ta' 'oT'pEyslcal expe rience. 'I'hus 
Kant, like Berkeley! "r e'garded spac e and time ”as subjective, 
i.e. dependent on Ae observer, but he did not beheve th at the^ 
( yncepts we re derive d' sol ely from ex perierice .ji 5 imnafly, he 
agreed' with Leibmz in regarding space and time as* orders hf 
phe nomei^ although he did not "consider tKiSe orde rs toM. 
oBjecti^, I.e. independeht oF the dbse^er.' He also retained 
News’s i^a d^bsolute space, “not as a conception of a 'red 
object, hut as a mere idea '^Ich to serve as a rule for c <m^ 
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[i JdWBw Qtew^ as merely relalive** > Although Kant’s 
ut^ duect influence 4m the development of (lassicd 
pbfrica, liiey had a profound dfect on philosophy hj genetal, 
lar\hey focussed attention, in a fundamental manner, on the 
role played by the observer or spectator of natural phenomena. 
This orientation of thought was of more lasting significance 
Ilian the predse detidls of his philosophy. 

Kant maintained that, as our idea of space is a necessity of 
thought, geometry or the science of space is a direct con- 
sequence of our jnethod of reasoning. When Kant i^bte, 
geometry was still the unique sj^stem expounded by Euclid, but 
in the early nineteenth century it was discovered ^t there are 
other systems of geometry s&hich are equally, valid logically. 
One of th» basic assumptions o f Euclidean geometry is the 
fam ous axiom of parallels : thr ough smy given poi nt m space one 
and only one str aight line can be drawn p arallel to a given 
straight line. It Had TdngTieen felt that thTs wiom was artificial, 
arid numerous attempts had been made to deduce it from the 
other more cogent axioms of geometry. v\s failure followed 
failure, it occurred to certain geometers, notably Lobatchewski 
in Russia, Gauss in Germany and Bolyai in Himgary, that it 
might be possible to construct valid systems of geometry to 
which the parallel postulate did not apply. Replacing Euclid*s 
axiom by the postulate that an infinite number of pam lels to a 
given line can be drawn through a given point. Lionatchewski 
discovered a system of geometry i^ch is qu ite dis tinct from 
tfcit of fiuclid. U ther systems were discovercdTater. ~ 

During the remainder of the nineteenth century there was 
a fundamental cleavage of opinion between the philosophers 
and the mathematicians concerning the nature of space, 
although the old idea that physical space exists in its own right 
still persisted. The philosophers regarded it as Euclidean and 
believed that its geometry could be established by pure 
thought, wl^e the mathematicians maintained that the 
geometry of physical space could only be determined empiri- 
cally, for example by astronomical observation. 

At th|^ close of the century a new way to reconcile the 
two points of view was suggested by the great French mathe- 
matician Henri Poincar6. He believed that there is no unique 
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form of geometry which we are obliged \o assign to the external^ 
world, l^r example, it had been suggested Aat the geometry 
of physicaPspace could be determined, in principle, by measur- 
ing the sides and angles of triangles formed by various st&rs. 
Poincare pointed out that such measurements would tell us 
nothing about space. Instead, they would provide us with in- 
formation about the light rays travelling between the stars, bu( 
we would not be compelled«to regard these rays as geometrical 
straight lines. We could map these rays in any space we cared to 
choos^, although in some spaces we shtjuld find simpler 
geometrical relations associated with these rays than in others. 
From the various logically possible geometries, we could choose 
the one which w^s most conveniJkt for our purpose. 

This point has been illustrated by the following picturesque 
analogy due to the French mathematical philosopher Nicod. 
He pointi. out ihat the geometrical pattern of natural events 
can be read in different ways like a well-known type of picture 
puzzle. “As children,*’ he says, “we have all seen those pictures 
which represent things that w^e cannot distinguish at the first 
glance ; where it is a matter of discerning a giraffe or a lion in the 
lines of a landscape deserted w^hen first scanned. When we have 
‘discovered* the picture hidden in them, we have seen nothing 
new. The contour of this little mountain is now the mane of a 
lion, and the knot in this tree trunk is its eye. We had read in this 
network of lines a certain structure, the landscape, and now we 
have just jead a second structure, the lion.** Similarly, we can 
associate various geometries with the external world, depending 
on how we choose to identify particular natural phenomena with 
particular geometrical concepts, e g., rays of light with straight 
lines or other curves. 

In astronomy the distances and the_ times of events are 
deterimned by tne p roperties o f light As weTiave seen, tUe^ 
fact that light travels at aTmite speed ultimately undermined 
the age-old belief that there is a unique time-o^der of events 
in the" universe. Instead, we now believe that this time-order 
dep ends on the location oiTthe obser v er and \i jies from om 
oDserver to anothe r. iSimilarly, the "observer ca n ch oos^ the 
space In which he nSps the geo m etridi! r elatioh s^T^etw^^ 
pnysicaT phenomena. Tnus the concents of space and Bine, 
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< whiA were fomerly assumed to be fundamental and unique 
aspects olf die universe, are no w reeu^d as depend on th^ 
concept of ihe~observer and the properti es of liglitf That this 
ne# point ot view must resuTtln far-re ^ng modifiiations of 
dawfcal physics waSlirsf r^ize3T)vTynstei n in iqos when h e 
formulated tis famous Spedaf ThMrY~qrKdativity. 



CHAPTER IV 


RELATIVITY 

We have Already mentioned that mechanical forces product^ 
the same effects on bodies ^n uniform motion as on bodies at 
rest relative to the earth. For example, any mechanical experi- 
mefllaperformed on board a ship sailing steadily in a straight 
line will yield the same result as a similar experiment carried out 
•on land. Although the earth rotates around the sun and the sun 
moves with respect to the stars, |^e motion of the earth with 
respect to the basic frame of reference^ of the uni^jprse can be 
regarded as sensibly uniform during the small interval of time 
covered by laboratory experiment. Hence the laws of 
mechanics must be the same, or very nearly the same, in all 
frames of reference which are in uniform relative motion; 
consequently it is qpt possible to devise a mechanical experi- 
ment which would permit us to measure the absolute velocity 
of the earth. 

The great advances in optics made during the last century 
suggested that it might be possible to measure the absolute 
velocity of the earth by an optical experiment. This was first 
attempted in 1887 by Michelson wd Morley. Their experi- 
ment ultimately caused a revolutTon in'our ideas of space and 
time. ThcT Newtonian concept of an absolute empty space had 
been severely criticized by philosophers, but these criticisms 
had had no influence on physicists. The systematic investi- 
gation of optical and electrical phenomena in the nineteenth 
century, however, led to the hypothesis that space as whole was 
pervaded by the ether, a medium capable of transmitting 
vibrations and disturbances. In the course of dme some ex- 
tremely curious properties were attributed to this medium. 
NeverAeless, it appeared to provide a fundamental frame of 
reference. Michelson and Morley, therefore, attempted to 
measure the velocity of the earth with respect to the e&er. 

^ In Newtonian theory a frame of reference is a system of space and time 
measurement 
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The theory of their experiment was simple. Assuming that 
light was due to vibrations set up in the ether, they ^believed 
that its velocity must be independent of the moti&n of the 
sou/be from which it was emitted, depending only on the 
properties of the ether itself. A similar effect occurs when a 
stone is thrown into a pond. The motion of the waves set up is 
independent of the speed of the stone, and is determined solely 
by the characteristics of the pond. * 

In the experiment of Michelson and Morlev^ a source of 
light was^placed at the junction of two equal arms arran^d at 
right angles.^ Mirrors were fixed at the ends of these arms so 
that the light could be reflected back to its source. By means of 
a highly accurate instrument, k.iown as an interfejrometer. it was 
possible to detect minute differences in the times of return of 
these reflected rays emitted simultaneously from the source. 
One arm of the apparatus was placed in Ae direction of the 
earth’s rotation in its orbit and the other at right angles. If the 
earth were moving through ether, the two rays should return 
to the source at different times. For the to and fro velocities of 
light relative to the arm which was pointing in the direction of 
the earth’s motion should differ from the velocity relative to the 
arm which was pointing in the transverse direction. The 
velocity of the earth in its orbit relative to thd^un is about one 
ten-thousandth pf the velocity of light, and it was calculated that 
the times taken to traverse the two arms should differ by at 
least two parts in a hundred million. The apparatjis was so 
accurate that far smaller differences could have been detected. 
However, when the experiment was first performed the two 
rays returned simultaneously so that the velocity of the earth 
was given as zero. As this unexpected result might have been 
due to the earth happening to be at rest relative to the ether at 
that epoch, the experiment was repeated six months later 
when the earth’s motion in its orbit was completely reversed in 
direction, but j\gain the same result was obtained. 

Numerpus attempts were made to explain this failure to 
measure the earth’s motion through the ether. Michelson him- 
self sugg^ted that the earth dragged along the ether in its 

^ In the actual experiment, the arrangement of the apparatus was some- 
what more complex than here described. 
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neighbourhood so that the velocity of the earth with respect to 
the eth\ would appear to be zero. Abandoning the ether 
theory, Kitz showed in 1908 that the experiment could be 
explained if it were assumed that the velocity of light depended 
on the velocity of its source. But this h3rpothe3is, in turn, was 
contradicted by other facts; in particular, the Dutch astronomer 
de Sitter showed conclusively five years later that the relative 
motion of double stars failed to produce any differential effect 
on the velocity of light. 

^more revolutionary hypothesis was suggested in 1892 
by the Irish mathematical physicist F i tzgerald . He suggested 
that every body moving relative to the ether automatically con- 
tracts by a definite fraction dd^ending on its veloci^. Of 
course, for velocities which are small compared vjith that of 
light this fraction must be minute. Thus the null result of the 
Michelson Mv^rlcy experiment was accounted for by assuming 
that the difference in velocity of the two light rays was com- 
pensated by a difference in effective length of the two supposedly 
equal arms. This e:q)lanation, of course, could not be verified 
by direct measurement because every measuring rod would 
itself be shortened in the same way. 

The Dutch physicist Lorentz_showed that the Fitzgerald 
hypothesis also accountedTfor the null results of other experi- 
ments designed to measure the earth's motion relative to the 
ether. We now realize that all these experiments indicate that 
the laws of optical and electromagnetic phenomena must, like 
the laws ($ mechanics, be the same for all systems in uniform 
relative motion. This conclusion was first reached by Einstein 
in 1905, who suggested that the simplest explanation of the 
Michelson-Morley experiment was the hypothesis that the 
velocity of light is the same for all observers in uniform relative 
motion. This explanation was revolutionary because it was in- 
compatible with the classical ideas of space and time. According 
to ^ese, two observers in uniform relative motion cannot 
assign 'the same finite velocity to any moving object, for the 
velocities which they assign respectively must differ by their 
own velocity relative to each other. Hence, on the classical 
concept, if light moves with a finite velocity its value cannot be 
the same for all observers in uniform relative motion. 
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As Einstein’s explanation of the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment conflicted with the classical ideas of space an4%me, he 
be^ with a penetrating criticism of these concepts. Inga r- 
ricnla i\ he rejec ted thejipti^ of abso lute time as it imfees 
t teRTamea ni ng ^ be attacEe3~automa5 ^y to the~ sunul- 
of two evente iri cESeient places. He showed con- 
clusively that tEeTdea of two events oohg simultaneous must 
depend on some convention of measurement, unless the two 
events occur at die same place. 

For example, Jet us suppose that an explosion occifls on 
Mars, which is observed by an astronomer on the earth, who 
records the instant when he sees the flash. If light travelled 
instantaneously with an infSdte velocity, this, instant would 
coincide with the time of the explosion recorded by a hypo- 
thetical observer on Mars. In this way a meaning could be 
attached automatically to absolute time and the simultaneity 
of events at different places; indeed, the classical theory is now 
regarded as the limiting form of Einstein’s theory when the 
velocity of light becomes infinite. But a# there is a mass of 
experimental evidence supporting the view that light takes a 
finite time to travel a definite distance, the terrestrid observer 
must correct the time recorded on his watclv This correction 
for the time taken by light to travel from Mam will depend on 
assumptions concerning the velocity of light and the measure- 
ment of distance. Thus the concept of a world-wide simul- 
taneity ceases to be a primitive idea. 

Although Einstein abandoned the clas»ii.iu kunccpt of 
absolute time, he assumed that each observer possesses a 
imique standard of time for recording events occurring in his 
immediate neighbourhood. He also assumed that each observer 
is provided with a rigid rod for measuring lengths. At first he 
confined his attention to uniformly moving observers, and 
proved that, if each observer assigns the same constant velocity 
to light rays j>assing between them, precise relations can be 
deduced rarrelating the measurements made by any pair. 
According to either observer, a yard-stick or metre rod used by 
the other^for measuring lengths in the direction of their 
rdative motion will appear to be shorter than one used by him- 
self. Thus Einstein deduced and reinterpreted the Fitzgerald 
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contrad^n. Similarly, according to either observer, the standard* 
dock k4lLby the other will appear to run slow. There will, 
however, ^e complete symmetry between the two observers, 
due to the initial postulate that the laws of nature have ^e 
same form for both. In particular, each observer will assign the 
, same relative velodty to the other. Th^ ptindple of complete 
symmetry of observers is cdle^the Principle of Relatinty, and 
w hen the y are restnc^ to~ftiuForm~rela tive motion liBe 
of jheir~interreratlbhs is cdl^ the Spedal The ory o £ 
Relao^ty. 

If each observer assigns the velodty v to the other and c 
is the velocity of light, dien according to either observer the 
length of a standard metre rod earned by the other is shortened 
by a factor \/(i - v^lc^) corresponding to the Fitzgerald con- 
traction. Similarly, a definite time interval recorded on a dock 
carried by either observer will appear to the other to be 
shortened by the same factor. For all velocities encountered in 
everyday life this factor is so dose to unity that it can be 
neglected. Thus fof the velocity of the earth in its orbit 
this factor differs from unity by about one part in zoo 
million. Only for velocities which are not small fractions of the 
, velocity of light will the factor differ appreciably from one. We 
recall that velocities of the order of a seventh of the velocity of 
light have been attributed to the most distant nebulae whose 
spectral shifts have been measured. Even for these enormous 
velocities t^e contraction amounts only to about two per cent. 
However, for velocities nearly equal to the velodty of light this 
factor becomes extremely important and the length of a moving 
rod appears to tend to zero. 

♦Similarly, a clock carried by an observer moving with a 
velocity nearly equal to that of light would appear to run very 
slowly. In fact, the velodty of light plays the role of a limiting 
velodty, and it is often stated that it would be impossible for an 
object to have a greater velocity. Of course, this is a consequence 
of our method of correlating measurements by two observers. 
For if one observer had a greater relative velocity of recession 
than that of light it would be impossible for him to reedve a 
light signal from the other. Thus an observer moving in this 
way co^ not be brought within the scope of the thirory; in 
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‘practice, material objects moving with such velocities^jiave not 
wr been detected. 

Since the apparent length of a moving rod depends on who 
is observing it, we see that the Special Theory of Relativity is 
incompatible with the classical idea of absolute space. Similarly, 
the measurement of the time interval between two given 
events depends on who is measuring it. The time indicated by 
clocks in the system in which thby are at rest is called ‘the 
proper time’ of the system. In Lorentz’s theory of the ejpptron 
this proper, or local, time had already appeared as an auxiliary 
mathematical quantity, but he did not regard it as true physical 
time. In Einstein’s theory^, however, &ere is no means of 
isolating this time from tlw infinite number of equivalent 
local tim^’ of different moving systems. Thus Newton’s idea 
of absolute time plays no part, and all statements concerning 
time have a meaning only when referred to a definite observer. 

The Special Theory of Relativity automatically accounted 
for the null result of the Michelson-Morley experiment. More- 
over, it also explained a number of other experimental results 
which were difficult to incorporate in the framework of classical 
physics, for example, Fizeau’s experiment. It had long been 
known that lig^it travels through a liquid, other material 
medium, with a slower speed than through ether, or empty 
space. In the middle of the last century the French physicist 
Fizeau discovered by experiment that if the velocity of light in a 
particular liquid is u relative to the liquid, and if the liquid is 
moving with speed v along a tube, then the velocity of the light 
relative to the tube is less than the sum of u and v, although 
according to classical ideas it should be equal to this sum. 

Einstein showed that this result could be immediately ex- 
plained by his theory. Whereas in classical physics velocities 
are compounded by the ordinary law of addition, so that a man 
walking at three miles per hour along the corridor of a train 
travelling at sixty miles per hour will appear to a man standing 
on a station platform to be moving at sixty-three miles per 
hour; according to the Special Theory of Relativity he will 
appear to%ave a slightly lower velocity. Indeed, all velocities 
are compounded in such a way that the resultant of any number 
can never exce^ the velocity of light in empty space. In pv- 
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ticular, this velocity must be unaltered when compounded with 
any otlte velocity, as it is assumed that light has the same 
speed reialive to each uniformly moving observer. 

Although in Einstein’s theory each observer has his tfwn 
private space and time, so that different observers assign 
different lengths to the same object and different measures to 
’ the interval of time between two given events, these spaces and* 
times, as we have already 4%marked, are interrelated by pre- 
cise equations. The mathematical form of tHese equations is 
idedllRal with that of certain equa^ons discovered by Lorentz, 
and called after him the Lorentz formulae. Einstein, of course, 
gave them a new and much more powerful physicd interpre- 
tation. These equations are so Snportant that we must now 
explain them in detail. 

Consider an event, for example the outburst of a nova, or a 
sudden cat'icl}::mic increase in the brightness of a faint star. 
Suppose this event is observed from two stars in line with the 
nova, and suppose further that the two stars are moving uni- 
formly with respecteto each other in this line. Let the epoch 
at which these stars passed by each other be taken as the zero of 
time measurement, and let an observer A on one of the stars 
estimate the distance and epoch of the nova outburst to be x 
' units of length and t units of time, respectively. Suppose the 
other star is moving towards the nova with velocity v relative to 
A. Let an observer B on this star estimate the distance and 
epoch of the nova outburst to be x' units of length and t' units 
of time, rSspectively. Then the Lorentz formulae, relatu'.g x' 
and t' to X and t, are 

_ X — vt . 41 _ t — ox/e* 

These formulae are, of course, quite general, applying to any 
event in line with two uniformly moving obseifters. If we let 
c become infinite then the ratio of v to e tends to zero and the 
formulae become 


X — vt; t' = f. 
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'Thiis if, and only if, the velocity of light were infinite, would 
each observer assign the same epoch to the event ^ many 
years from the instant when the observers parted cdmpany), in 
aiJleement with the Newtonian idea that time is independent 
of the observer. Similarly, the distances assigned by A and B 
to the event would differ only by the distance between A and B 
themselves, in accordance with the Newtonian idea of absolute 
space. 

In 1908 the famous mathemanaan Minkowski made a re- 
markable discoveiy concemmg the Lorentz formulae. Hcr§how- 
ed that, although each observer has his own private space and 
private time, a public conc^t which is the same for all ob- 
servers can be formed by c^nbining space anjl time in a par- 
ticular way. If we regard an interval of time as a kind of ‘dis- 
tance* in the time dimension, we can convert it into a true 
distance by multiplying it by the velocity of light, c\ in other 
words, with any time interval we can associate a definite 
spatial interval, namely the distance which light can travel in 
empty space in that period. If, according to a particular 
observer, the difference in time between any two events is 7 , 
this associated spatial interval is cT. Then, if R is the space- 
distance between these two events, Minkowski showed that the 
difference of the squares of cT and R has tlft same value for all' 
observers in uniform relative motion. The square root of this 
quantity isr called the space-time interval between the two 
events. Hence, although time and three-dimensional space 
depend on the observer, this new concept of space-time is the 
same for all observers. 

Minkowski’s discovery provides a vivid interpretation of 
Einstein’s ideas. We now see that if the universe is pictured as a 
system of events, then the spaces and times of different observers 
are simply different cross-sections of this system. The space- 
time interval, which is the same according to all observers, is 
split up, oweig to their different directions and speeds, into 
(Efferent space and time components. Weyl has commented on 
this idea in the following passage. “The scene of action of 
reality Ip not a three-dimensional Euclidean space but rather a 
four-dimensional world in which space and time are linked to- 
gether indissolubly. However deep the chasm may be that 
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separates the intuitive nature of space from that of time in our 
experienlig^ nothing of this qualitative difference enters into the 
objective world which physics endeavours to crystallize out of 
direct experience. It is a four-dimensional continuum, which is 
neither *time’ nor 'space*. Only the consciousness that passes 
, on in one portion of this world experiences the detached piece 
which comes to meet it and passes behind it as history, that is 
as a process that is going fbrward in time and takes place in 
spacip.” 

Einstein’s original restriction of the principle of relativity 
to observers in uniform relative motion was in accordance with 
the fundamental laws of Newtoi^n mechanics. Newton’s first 
law of motion^* stated that “eve* body continues in its state 
of rest or uniform motion in a straight line, except fn so far as 
it may be compelled by force to change that state”. The 
relations between observers in accelerated relative motion 
appeared to be on quite a different footing, for according to 
classical ideas acceleration could occur only through the action 
of force. In Newtdhian mechanics the assumption that the 
laws of nature are the same for all frames of reference in 
uniform relative motion (inertial frames) was reconciled with 
. the idea of absolute space by postulating that in each frame the 
same length is assigned to the spatial interval between any two 
given places. Once this postulate had been abandoned, and the 
notion of absolute space rejected, the restriction of the prin- 
ciple of r^ativity to frames of reference, or observers, r uni- 
form relative motion seemed artificial. For, if space and time 
are relative, then presumably acceleration, like velocity, should 
be relative too. If so, there should be some generalization of 
Newton’s first law to include accelerated motion. 

The most familiar example of acceleration in nature occurs 
when an object falls freely in the earth’s field. In attempting 
to extend the theory of relativity to embrace motions of this 
type, Einstein considered the case of a man experimenting on 
gravitation while in a lift. As long as the lift is at rest, the man 
can determine the strength of Ae gravitational field on the 
earth’s surface in the usud way. He finds that all objects under- 
go a downward acceleration of 981 centimeires per second pei 

^ The law of inertia. 

E 
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'second until their motion is stopped by coUison with other 
bodies or with the floor of the lift As this acceleratig^ is found 
to ^ the same for all bodies in the lift, the man mig& conclude 
that the lift itself is subject to an upward acceleration of 981 
centimetres per second per second and that those bodies inside 
the lift, which, at least during a short time, are not forced to , 
move in the same way, obey Newton’s first law of motion and 
remain behind until die floor of the lift collides vnth them. 

Suppose now that the cable supporting the lift snaps sq,that 
the lift be^ns to fall freely in the earth’s gravitations field. 
Then all the bodies in the lift will undergo the same acceleration 
as the lift itself and consequ^tly will be unaccelerated relative 
to each other. Thus to the man in the lift it will appear that 
the lift itsblf is no longer in a field of force, but is moving in 
accordance with Newton’s first law and so is either at rest or 
in uiuform relative motion. But a man outside the lift and at 
rest on the earth’s surface will interpret the situation differently. 
Before the cable snaps he will regard the lift as being at rest, 
and after it snaps he will regard it as fklling with uniform 
acceleration. Consetiuently, Einstein asserted that acceleration 
is not absolute, as it must depend on the choice of observer. 

The conclusion that acceleration is relatiy^implies that the . 
concept of force is also relative. To illustrate this point, Ein- 
stein considered a closed box, containing an observer and 
apparatus, pl^ed in a region of space where there is no gravi- 
tational field due to outside bodies. To the middlc^of the lid 
of the chest a hook is fixed and a rope is attached. A playful 
spirit begins pulling at the rope with a constant force, so that 
the box and the observer begin to move with uniformly accelerat- 
ed motion. How will the observer regard the situation? The 
acceleration of the box will be transmitted to him by the 
reaction of the floor. Moreover, if he releases an object which 
he had been holding, the acceleration of the box will no longer 
be transmitted to it and it will fall to the floor with a relative 
acceleration. This relative acceleration will be the same for all 
objects. Thus it will be natural for the observer to assume that 
he and th^box are in a uniform gravitational field similar to that 
which conditions existence on the earth. Every experiment 
which the observer can make will confirm his belief that the 
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chest is at rest in a gravitational field, whereas to an outside 
observel it will appear to be moving with uniform acceleration. 
We see ^erefore that gravitationd force is relative and not 
absolute, depending on the choice of observer. Consequeiftly, 
any extension of the principle of relativity to systems in relative 
acceleration should yield important results concerning gravita- 
tion. 

In Newton’s theory ofr the world, space^ was necessarily 
Euclidean because no other type of geometry had then been 
invenftd. Einstein contended that, if all possible hypothetical 
observers can be introduced into ph}rsics, it could no longer be 
assumed that the geometry of space according to each observer 
is Euclidean, "l^his is easily seei#ln the case of two coincident 
observers A and B whose frames of reference area in relative 
rotation. We suppose that a circle is drawn about each observer 
in the plane i^crpendicular to the axis of rotation of B*s frame. 
If space is Euclidean according to then the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of the circle to its diameter as measured by A is the 
well-known numbei tt. If the circle is also measured by J5, his 
rod will give the same length for the radius, but in measuring 
the circumference B will attribute the Fitzgerald contraction 
to ^’s rod,^ and sp according to B the ratio of the circumference 
to the diameter will not be equal to Hence, if Euclidean 
geometry applies to the space of Ay it will not apply to that of 
B. Consequently, in creating his General Theory of Relativity, 
Einstein qpeded a more general type of geometry than that of 
Euclid. 

The General Principle of Relativity as formulated by 
Einstein asserts that the laws of nature must be expressible in 
a form which is the same for all possible observers moving in 
any way and hence for the most general transformation of 
space and time co-ordinates. Minkowski had shown that the 
fundamental geometry for unaccelerated systems remote from 
gravitational influence is a four-dimensional spjee-time. Ein- 
stein extended this idea to accelerated systems. He assumed that 
each portion of space-time has the ‘^same magnitude for all 
observers or moving systems although its space and time com- 

^ Einstein assumed that this will happen if B's frame rotates uniformly with 
respect to 
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pontots vary from one observer to another. He postulated that 
the geomet^ of space-time must be of the very general kind 
first studied by the German mathematician Riemanif. He also 
populated that all gravitational motions take place along the 
shortest paths in space-fime; these are the analogues of straight 
lines in Euclidean geometry. Space-time as a whole could not 
*be uniform because, for example, the gravitational paths of 
planets in the field of a double star are not the same as the 
paths of planets rotating about a single star. In short, Einstein 
assumed that the geometry of any region of space-time depends 
on the material objects occupying t^t region.^ 

This idea was not entirely new. In the late nineteenth 
century the British m athemalff jian C lifford _had made a similar 
suggestion on general ^ilbs'ophical grounds. In his posthumous 
Common Sense of the Exact Sciences, published in 1885, there 
occurs the prophetic passage: “We may conceive our space to 
have everywhere a nearly uniform curvature, but that slight 
variations of the curvature may occur from point to point, and 
themselves vary with the time. These variations of the cur- 
vature with the time may produce effects which we not un- 
naturally attribute to physical causes independent of the 
geomet^ of our space. We might even go so far as to assign to 
diis variation of the curvature of space ‘what reklly happens in 
that phenomenon which we term the motion of matter*.” 

In developing his geometrical theory of gravitation, Einstein 
lodted for a particular restriction on the general l^emannian 
geometry of space-time which, if true for any one observer, 
would automatically be true for all. If this restriction deter- 
mined a type of Riemannian geometry in which the shortest 
paths could be identified with motions in gravitational fields, 
it could be regarded as a reformulation of the law of gravitation. 
Einstein succeeded in discovering a suitable condition of this 
type. 

The simpifst method of testing this new law of gravitation 
was to consider the gravitational field surrounding a single 
particle, as the space surrounding such a particle must be 

* It can 1$ ibown that the shortest path ‘postulate* is, in fact, a logical 
consequence of the genetal equations, due to Einstdn, rdating the distribution 
of matter and the structure of space-time. 
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symmetrical. If we seek the shortest paths in the space-tim% 
associate^ with this particle, we find that they correspond very 
nearly to>motion in an ellipse, but the ellipse itself rotates a^ut 
the centre of gravitatiomd attraction. According to Newtonian 
theory, if we correct the observed motions of the planets for 
their perturbations upon each other, we ought to obtain a 
stationary ellipse for the orbit of each planet with respect to the 
sun. For most of the planeft the Einstein deviation from ellipti- 
cal orbits is extremely small, and only for one planet is the 
deviadbn sufficiently large to be regarded as a serious dis- 
crepancy with the calculations of Newtonian theory. 

The orbits of the planets we in the main very nearly 
circular, so that it is extremely*difficult to locate accurately a 
definite point, for example the perihelion or poinf nearest to 
the sun. However, in the case of Mercury this can be attempted, 
and about a hundred years ago the great French astronomer 
Leverrier, co-discoverer with Adams of the planet Neptune, 
claimed that there was an unexplained observed motion in the 
perihelion of Mer&ry amounting to 43 seconds of arc per 
century. This would correspond to a complete rotation of the 
whole orbit about the sun in rather more than a million years. 
To explain this* discrepancy between theory and observation 
without rejecting the Newtonian theory, Leverrier suggested 
that the orbit might be perturbed by another planet, Vulcan, 
nearer to the sun than Mercury and hence extremely difficult to 
observe. Such a planet has never yet been discovered. However, 
Einstein showed that this hypothesis was unnecessary, as his 
new law of gravitation implied that the elliptical orbit of Mer- 
cury should rotate about the sun at the rate of 42 seconds of arc 
per century. This explanation of the hitherto inexplicable 
residuum of the motion of Mercury has been generally regarded 
as a remarkable confirmation of Einstein’s theory. NeverAeless, 
some authorities maintain that this agreement between obser- 
vation and theory is partly fortuitous, as the probable error 
in the' observed discrepancy, when corrected for all other pos- 
sible effects, is an appreciable fraction of 43 seconds. 

Einstein su^ested two other critical tests of the new theory. 
One of these concerned the spectra of stars. Since the pro- 
perties of space and time depend on the properties of matter, 
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It follows that, in a more intense gravitational field than that of 
the earth, time should run at a different rate. ThuSySccording 
to^e General Theory of Relativity, a natural clock on the sun, 
for example a vibrating atom, should run more slowly than the 
corresponding clock on the earth. This means that it sends out 
vibrations at a slower rate. Now the speed at which radiation, 
for example light, travels is measured by the product of the 
wave-length and the number of ^aves emitted in unit time, 
which is usually taken to be a second. If the frequency or 
number of waves emitted per second is reduced, then th^ wave- 
length must be correspondingly increased, and hence there must 
be a displacement of the spectrum. 

We have already mention^ that, according to the the ory of 
Doppl er, the radiation emitted by a body autom ati <^ly ex hibits 
a spectral shitt it the bod y is moving away from ^e obse rver^ 
i ms phenomenon can be imme£ate^ accounted for on the 
Specid Theory of Relativity, since the apparent rate of any 
clock moving uniformly away from the observer is slowed down, 
as we have already remarked. The Gendfal Theory of Rela- 
tivity asserts that a strong gravitational field produces a similar 
efifect to recession. In the case of the sun, the predicted dis- 
placement is very small, the wave-length of avt]Q>ical line in the 
solar spectrum being increased, compared with the wave- 
length of the corresponding line in the laboratory, by only two 
parts in a million. This displacement appears to have been con- 
firmed experimentally, but the prediction is far more easily 
tested in the case of a much denser star. Sirius has an ex- 
tremely dense companion star, an average cubic inch of which 
contains over a ton of matter, so that its average density is 
more than eighty thousand times that of water. For this star 
the predicted gravitational displacement of the spectrum is 
about thirty times as great as for the sun; this result was con- 
firmed experimentally by the American astronomer Adams in 
1924. 

The thira test suggested by Einstein concerned the passage 
of light through strong gravitational fields, for the new theory 
indicated lig^t is (Elected by such fields. To appreciate 
this test we must introduce some additional concepts. Accord- 
ing to Newton’s second kw of motion, the deviation from 
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uniform motion, i.e. the acceleration, of a body depends on th^ 
force acting on it, and also on an inherent property of the body 
which is failed its inertial mass. In Newtonian mechanics it was 
assumed that this quantity is fixed, irrespective of the con- 
ditions to which the body is subjected, in particular its motion. 
This inertial mass, which Newton called the ‘quantity of 
matter’ in a body, can be regarded as the measure of the 
resistance of the body to aqy force acting upon it. 

In developing his theory of gravitation, NeVton assigned to 
each material body another property which is called its 
gravitatioiial mass. Gravitational mass determines the force 
exerted by the body on other bodies, and so its function appears 
to be quite distinct from that of^ertial mass. Nevertheless, the 
two are found to be identical in magnitude. Neprton made 
experiments to verify this remarkable equality by swinging a 
pendulum v/*rli a bob which could be made with different 
materials. The period of swing depended on the ratio of the 
inertial and gravitational masses of the pendulum, but in all 
cases it was found t/> be the same, thus confirming the equality 
of the two masses. In 1890 Edtvds made a much more refined 
test with the aid of a highly sensitive instrument called a torsion 
balance. Repeated experiments showed that inertial and 
gravitational ma&s were equal to within one part in 100 
nullion. Einstein suggested that this was because inertia and 
gravitation are identical. As we have seen in the case of the 
man in the lift, the same phenomena can be interpreted equally 
well in tefms of either concept. 

According to the Spec ial Theo ry of Rfilstiwty^ the velocity 
of a moving body is always le ss than the velocity of ligh t. 
flie energy of m otion of a b ody depe n ds on it s inerti a l and 
its velya^ , it 'follows that, if th^ energy' rtTa body is in - 
creased ind efinit ely bvIBi e con tinued afflication of a for^ . 
fhe inertial mass of th& .body igust be increased too ; for, if not, 
the veTodty w ould ultima tely increas^ndefinitely a nd exceed 
t he vel ocity of light. Einstein found tbat, corres^nding to any 
mcrease m tiie energy'content of a body. tHerels' ah' equivale nt 
increase m i tsThertS mass. SEss and etierCT thus appeared to 
be ditfCTent names for the, aame. thing, the energy ^q^tcd. 
wth a mass M being Me', where c is the vdodty of light; and 
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mass Af of a body moving with velocity v he found to be 
'‘given by the fonnula 

where m is the rest-mass or mass of the body as measured by an 
observer with respect to whom it is at rest. This unification o f ■ 
the concepts of mass and ener gy k the m^t im port ant 
sequenoe of the* Special i n eorv or Relativity. It implies tliat 
matter can be regarded as highly concent rated energy view 
hag received remark able co n 3 irma tion in receftt work on 
nuclear hssion. 'i'he enormous rde^e of ener^ in su ch pro^ 
cesses is due to the conver sidkoF a small auantiW of ma ss into 
Its equivalent amount of libera ted ener gy. * 

Since the time'of Clerk Maxwell light has been regarded as a 
form of electromagnetic energy. Hence it should possess iner- 
tial mass, as is also indicated by the existence of radiation 
pressure; for it has been shown experimentally that a beam of 
light exerts pressure on any object on whi(h it falls, and so the 
object must exert some force on the light in order to stop it. 
Indeed, radiation pressure is believed to play a preponderant 
role in determining the sizes of the larger and more diffuse 
stars, balancing the weight of the periphera}*gases. The fact 
that the tails of comets passing near the sun are always directed 
away from the sun is also believed to be due to the radiation 
pressure of sunlight on the minute particles of which these 
tails are thought to be composed. * 

Thus there is abundant evidence that light has inertial 
properties. Hence, if inertial and gravitational phenomena are 
always identical, it folldws that light rays must be curved in 
passing through gravitational fields. Detailed analysis shows 
that ^s curvature should be exceedingly minute for the 
gravitational fields which we can study most easily. For light 
rays passing very close to the sun it should amount to about 17 
seconds of arf. Before devising his General Theory, Einstein 
calculated that on the Newtonian theory of gravitation, assum- 
ing that lidit has mass, the corresponding displacement should 
be one-hau this value. 

The phenomenon has been tested at eclipses of the sun. As 
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seen from the earth, certain stars will appear to be in the same 
region of the sky as the sun at a particular epoch. When 
apparently very close to the sun they will be observed only 
during a total solar eclipse. On various expeditions, notably 
those in connection with the total eclipse of 29th May, 1919, 
measurements were made of the positions of such stars. Al- 
* though it was widely believed that the results then obtained in- 
dicated that there was a displacement which was closer to that 
derived from General Relativity than to that derived from the 
Newtoyjan theory, the measurements were not much larger 
than the probable experimental errors. Consequently, this test 
is not quite so conclusive as the others. 

Einstein has drawn attention to an important theoretical 
consequence of the bending of light rays in a g^vitational 
field. According to the General Theory of Relativity, it appears 
that the law the constancy of the velocity of light in vacuo, 
which constitutes one of the two fundamental assumptions of 
the Special Theory, does not apply universally. We again see 
that the Special I'heory of Relativity is valid only as long as we 
can neglect the influence of gravitational fields on the pheno- 
mena considered. Nevertheless, in practice, ow ing to the weak- 
ness of most gravitational fields and the minute influence they 
' exert on the transmission of light, it follows that the Specid 
Theory is appropriate to a wide class of physical phenomena. 

The Special Theory of Relativity differs in several im- 
portant respects from the General Theory. It has received a 
considerable degree of experimental support, whereif the 
General Theory has a far less impressive list of crucial experi- 
ential tests to its credit. Moreover, the Special Theory has a 
clearer experimental foundation. We begin with measuring 
rods, clocks and light signals and deduce the geometry of the 
space-time of Minkowski involving numbers whose physical 
significance is clear. On the other hand, in developing the 
General Theory of Relativity, we begin with an abstract 
geometrical assumption. The outstanding achievement of the 
General Theory is the reduction of gravitation to -geometry, 
but there is an ambiguity latent in this method. Space-time is 
curved in the neighbourhood of material masses, but it is not 
clear whether the presence of matter causes the curvature of 
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or whether this curvature is itself responsibly for the 
emtenw of matter. Indeed, in developing &e theory this 
ambiguity continually arises. The expressions for ener^ 
and momentum of a given material system depend on certain 
numbers characterizing the structure of space-time, but these 
numbers in turn depend on the distribution of matter con- 
templated. 

Furthermore, although the Special Theory of Relativity 
does not account for electromagnetic phenomena, it explains 
many of their properties. General Relativity, howe\pr> tells 
us nothing about electromagnetism. In Einstein’s space-time 
continuum gravitational forces are absorbed in the geometry, 
but electromagnetic forces^ are quite unaffected. Various 
attempts Ijpve been made to generalize the geobaetry of space- 
time so as to produce a unified field theory incorporating both 
gravitational and electromagnetic forces. However, none of 
^ese theories have produced any crucial experimental tests, 
and as they depend on certain arbitrary assumptions there is no 
conclusive evidence in their favour. 

The philosophical consequences of the General Theory of 
Relativity are perhaps more striking than the experiential 
tests. As Bishop Barnes has reminded us, “The astonishing 
thing about Einstein’s equations is that the)r appear to have 
come out of nothing.’’ We have assumed that the laws of nature 
must be capable of expression in a form which is invariant for 
all possible transformations of the space-time co-ordinates and 
also that the geometry of space-time is Rieniannian.*From this 
exiguous basis, formulae of gravitation more accurate than 
those of Newton have been derived. As Barnes points out: “The 
conclusion seems to be 'irresistible that such laws of nature as 
the principle of conservation of energy, the principle of con- 
servation of momentum and the law of gravitation are necessary 
consequences of our modes of measurement. They are, in fact, 
elaborately disguised identities which could have been pre- 
dicted a prioH by a being of sufficiently powerful analytical 
insight who fully understood all that is implied in the way in 
which wejneasure space-time intervals.’’ 



CHAPTER V 


WORLD-MODELS (I) 

Our direct knowledge of the universe is confined to a limited 
region of space and time. Int)rder to obtain soii)e picture of the 
universe as a whole, we must construct a world-model which 
will re^fbduce satisfactorily the properties of this observable 
region. In the second chapter we discovered that our inter- 
pretation of the observations of the extra-galactic nebulae 
depended on our principles of%ieasurement. Consequently, 
our model should provide an adequate backgrouilH for the 
general laws of ph}rsics, including the theory of ph3r8ical 
measurement, in terms of which our observations are inter- 
preted. As the theory of relativity is essentially a theory of 
physical measurement, it is not surprising that it has played a 
prominent part in •cosmology. Indeed, modern theo reticd 
cosmology orig^ted in a famous pionee^meihoir^ published 
by Einstein in 1917, depending on certain special assu mption s 
. aBou rffie unwersfi.as a wh ole. 

Ih~tHe Middle Ages the universe jvas regarded as.hnite, with 
the earth at~ its centre. This idea was abandoned during £he 
Scientific Renais^ce, and the universe came to be pictured as 
consisting ^f an indefinitely large number of stars scsitered 
throughout infinite Euclidean space. This conception appeared 
to be a necessary consequence of the theory of gravitation; 
for, as Newton pointed out, a finite material universe in in- 
finite space would tend tp concentrate into one massive lump. 
In the first of his Four Letters to Bentley, written in 1692, he 
said: 

“It seems to me, that if the matter of our sun and planets 
and all the matter of the universe, were evsnly scattered 
throughout all the heavens, and every particle had an innate 
gravity towards all the rest, and the whole space throughout 
which this matter was scattered was but finite, the matter on 
the outside of this space would, by its gravity, tend towards all 
the matter on the inside, and, by consequence, fall down into 

75 
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the middle of the whole space, and there compose one great 
spherical mass. But if the matter was evenly disposed through- 
out an infinite space it could never convene into one mass; but 
8<$me of it would convene into one mass and some into an- 
other, so as to make an infinite number of great masses, scattered 
at great distances from one to another throughout all that in- 
finite space.” 

During the, nineteenth century certain difficulties in this 
conception were revealed. In 1826, Olbers suggested that an 
infini^ of stars of the same average brightness of the SfKi would 
cause the sky to be infinitely bright, or at least to appear as 
bright as the sun in each direction. This difficulty can be over- 
come if we make special assumptions, e.g. that the stars in the 
more reifiote regions of space are much fainter than those in 
our neighbourhood, or that light is gradually absorbed during 
its passage through space. 

A further objection was pointed out by Seeliger in 1895. 
He maintained t^t there could not be a uniform distribution 
of matter in the universe obeying thU Newtonian inverse 
square law of gravitation. For on this theory the number of 
lines of force which come from infinity and end in a mass m 
is proportional to m. Now suppose the ujiiverse contains a 
uniform distribution of matter of density p. Then a sphere of 
volume V will enclose a mass pV, and so the number of lines of 
force passing* through the suHace of the sphere will be pro- 
portional to pV, But the area of the surface of the sphere is 
proportional to B? and its volume to P?. Therefore the number 
of lines of force which pass through a unit area of the sphere 
will be proportional to pRt and so the intensity of the gravita- 
tional field at the surface of the sphere will increase inde- 
finitely as the sphere expands. This is impossible, since the 
centre of the sphere can be anywhere we choose. Seeliger sug- 
gested that this difficulty could be overcome by an od IHk 
amendment ^ the Newtonian law, which is negligible except 
when immense distances are involved. 

An interesting attempt to reconcile the idea of an infinite 
distributiqp of stars writh Newtonian gravitation was made 
some years ago by the Swedish astronomer Charlier in terms 
of a model ori^ially suggested by the eighteenth-century 
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mathematician Lambert. In this model a certain number 'of 
stars form a nebula, or system of the first order, so many nebulae 
form a supdr-nebula, or system of the second order, and so on 
indefinitely. Charlier showed how such a model coidd bS 
constructed, within the framework of classical theory, without 
encountering the difficulties indicated by Olbers and Seeliger. 
Nubble, however, has shown that despite local clustering 
effects there is no observational evidence so farjbr the existence 
of more than one system of the second order. 

In Ciwiaidering the structure of the universe as a whole, 
Einstein assumed that to g first approximation the irregularities 
in the distribution of matter can be neglected. Moreover, he 
noted that the Jargest velocitiesAthen assigned to stars and 
nebulae were very small compared with the velocitj»of light. 
In 1917, of course, the immense red-shifts of the farther 
nebulae wer: ui>known. Einstein, therefore, considered a model 
of the universe in which matter was distributed in a uniform 
and continuous manner, the relative motion of the various 
parts being negligibte. Following Seeliger, he found it im- 
possible to regard the system as filling the whole of Euclidean 
space. Also he could not regard the universe as an island in in- 
finite space. For, by applying a well-known theorem of Boltz- 
mann relating the densities at various points of space in which 
a distribution of particles is moving at random, he showed that 
zero density at the boundary would necessitate zero density at 
all points i^ide. 

Thus it appeared to Einstein that the universe as a whole 
could be neither infinite nor have a finite boundary. Hence 
space as a whole could not be Euclidean. We have already con- 
sidered a space-time in which the curvature varies from one 
region to another, but in constructing a model of the universe 
as a whole local irregularities are neglected. Thus the space- 
time of the model universe must have the same properties at all 
points. In the classical picture time and space are^stinct, time 
being infinite in duration and space Euclidean. In devising an 
alternative model Einstein retained this world-wide sbparation 
of time and space, <^pite the fusion of the two concepts in 
General Relativity, but he assumed that snact' as a whole was of 
the type known as spherical. 
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' There are three types of space which have the same pro- 
perties at all points: Euclidean or 'flat’ space, Lobatchewskian 
or hyperbolic space, and spherical space, but of* these only 
][^herical space is finite. This space is the three-dimensiond 
equivalent of the surface of a sphere. This surface is unbounded, 
in the sense that we can move over it without coming to any 
edge, as we should do in the case of a disc. On the other hand,^it 
has a finite area. In a similar fashion, spherical space is un- 
bounded but has a finite volume. Moreover, we can take any 
point on the surface of the earth as a centre on surface. 
Similarly, spherical space is symiuetrically disposed with 
respect to every constituent point. Consequently, a uniform dis- 
tribution of matter in spheti&al space would pot automatically 
tend to (duster around any particular point as centre because 
every point would be central. 

In order to obtain a model of this type in accordance with 
General Relativity, Einstein found it convenient to modify 
his law of gravitation slightly by introducing an additional term 
involving an entirely new constant, A, kntf.vn as the cosmical, or 
cosmological, constant. In considering local gravitational pro- 
blems, for example the motion of the planets around the sun, 
this term can be neglected. Einstein assumed that it was signi- 
ficant only when considering the universe a^a whole. In con- 
structing his world-model, Einstein found that A was equal to 
the reciprocd of the square of the radius. He also discovered a 
simple relation between the total mass M of his model and its 
radius R, our. 

GM = tire*/?, 

where G is the constant of gravitation and c the velocity of light. 
Hence the total extent of space would be determined by 
the quantity of matter in the world. For example, by doubling 
the amount of matter we would automatically double the radius. 
Incidentally,^since the volume of spherical space is ztr^R*, if the 
average density of matter in space is p, then 

Ji* =a t^l^irpG, 

indicating that the greater the density the smaller the radius. 
Thus in Einstein’s model the curvature of the universe as a 
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whole d^ends on the anu>unt of matter present. It follows that 
on this theory there would be a definite upper limit to the size 
of a sphere*of any particular substance. For example, a sphei^ 
of water of radius about 200 million miles would fill the 
world. Moreover, since an increase in the average density of 
matter in the model would reduce the radius, we find that 
feinstein’s universe contains as much matter as it can possibly 
hold for its spatial size. 

Another interesting feature ot the Jbiinstem universe is that 
in princfpiteit could be circumnavigated by a ray of light, 
although strictly speaking it contains no radiative phenomena. 
Various crude estimates of the ti^e this would take have been 
made, but it appears unlikely taat it would be less than 
1,000 million years and probably several times as lolfg. After 
such a time lapse the rays of light from any star would con- 
verge again at ur near the starting point. Corresponding to the 
original star we should then see a ghost-star occupying the 
position where that star had been so many thousands of millions 
of years ago when th%se light rays were first emitted. In the 
actual universe it is unlikely that the rays would converge with 
sufficient accuracy. Nevertheless it is interesting to consider 
the possibility that^me of the stars and nebulae which we see 
may after all be only optical ghosts. 

Various objection s have been brought forwar d against th e 
Eins^iynodfil. First, absolute s^ace and time are re stored f or 
the un iverse a whole. There {s_a ^ven r^us of the wor l 4 and 
a cosntic time^_so that r^atii^ is reduced to a local p heno- 
menon. To ^Is^ o b jec tion Eddington has_ replied that “the 
relativ^ theory isjopt concerned to deny the possibility of an 
ihsolute time, but to deny that it is concerned in any e xpe^ 
menM knowledge jet found^and it need not perturb uslFthe 
conception of absolute time turns up in a new form in a t heory 
^j>henomeM on a cosmical scale, as to whic^ no experi mental 
fio^ ecfe e is ye ^vailable. Just as each limited obslfcijer has his 
own palticu lar ^para tion of space and time,^ so a boin^ co- 
extens iv e wttEth e world niiglit well have a specid sep^tion of 
s pace and tim e natui^ to lum. It is the ti me for this belngtiiat 
i slere^pu fied byj^ tSifi-OlHaBsolute’.” 

.Second, in Einstein’s revised theory of world-gravitation the 
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total amount of matter in a world of eiven radius is 


^tne law of gravitati on. Eddington, writing on this in 1930, 
^d, ’^ Some mecnamim seems to be needed, whereby either 
gravitation creates matter, or all the matter in the wor 


tai 




by ^ose who follow Mac h. "In the philosophy of Mach a wond 
witliout matteire^ untninkable. Matter in lech’s philosophy is 
not merely required as a test body to display properties of 
something already there ... it is an essentid facte causing 
those properties which it is able to display. Inertia, for example, 
would not appear by the insertion of one test body in the world; 
in some way the presence other matter is *3 necessary con- 
dition. ft will be seen how welcome to such a philosophy is the 
theory that space and the inertial frame come into being with 
matter, and grow as it grows." 

On the other hand, with regard to the Newtonian concept 
of absolute rotation, Eddington admitted that Einstein’s plenum 
does in fact provide a world-wide inert^l frame, with respect 
to which it can be measured. Nevertheless, Eddington believed 
that Einstein attributed too important a role to matter, for in 
his universe it appears that not only the mi^cal properties, 
as in General Relativity, but the very existence of space 
depends upop the existence of matter. Eddington preferred to 
regard matter as a manifestation of the ‘structure’ of space-time. 

A further theoretical objection, thought to «be decisive, 
was discovered by Eddington in 1930. Einstein’s world is un- 
stable, and if it experiences a minute disturbance it will either 
tend to expand or contract indefinitely. Eddington therefore 
suggested that Einstein’s model could no longer be regarded 
as Ae approximate form of the physical world when ‘smoothed- 
out’ by the statistical averaging of observations on the dis- 
tribution of matter. Instead, he suggested that it represented 
the initial sfate of the universe in the remote past. Of coiuae, 
if the physical world actually began in this form, there could 
have been no external physical means of disturbing it. Edding- 
ton condlbded diat the initial disturbance must have been dtie 


to an inherent tendency in matter to dumge in some way. It 
is not necessaiy to adopt this line of argument, however, in 
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order tcf reject the Einstdn model. Owing to local departures 
from strict homogeneity, the actual world cannot be exactly 
of EinsteiA’s form. The instability of Einstein’s univer^ 
indicates that, in general, a system which is nearly, but not 
exactly, of this form will tend to depart further and further 
from it with lapse of time. Consequently, Einstein’s model 
cannot permanently represent the smoothed-out universe of 
nebulae. It is possible, of cdurse, that the ac$H)il universe was 
much closer to this model in the remote past than it is now.^ 

ShortSl^wafter Einstein published his original memoir on 
cosmology in 1917, de Sitter constructed an alternative static 
world-model, wUch satisfied the ^me laws of world-gravitation. 
In this model, *00111^6 Einstein’* space-time has an intrinsic 
structure of its own, independent of the presence iff matter. 
Indeed there is, strictly speaking, no matter nor radiation. 
Nebulae, ii introduced into such a model, must therefore be 
considered as ‘test particles’, having no influence on the model 
as a whole. However, whereas a test particle in Einstein’s uni- 
verse will remain at rest- if it has no initial motion, a similar 
particle introduced into de Sitter’s world will immediately 
acquire an ever-increasing velocity of recession from the 
.observer. Moreover, in de Sitter’s model, space-time is ‘hyper- 
bolic’. There is no absolute time, and each observer will perceive 
an horizon at which time will appear to him to stand still, as at 
the Mad Hatter’s tea-party where it was always six o’clock. This 
phenomenon, of course, i» only apparent, like the rainbow. At 
any point on the (relative) horizon the time-flux experienced by 
an observer there will be the same as at the original observer. 
Thus in de Sitter’s world there will be an apparent slowing- 
down of distant atomic vibrations, if these keep standard time. 
Consequently the radiation from a distant nebula will appear 
to be shifted towards the red, due to the increase in wave- 
length corresponding to the decrease in vibrational frequency. 
This effect, of course, will be supplemented by the Doppler 
effect, due to the relative recession of the nebula regarded as a 
test particle. 

* It hu even been luggetted that the Einstein configuration was an unstable 
eqi^ibrium state through which the universe slowly passed in expanding firom 
an initial ‘explosive* phase of small volume and high density. 
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It is dear that at best de Sitter’s world, like Einstein’s, 
can be regarded only as a limiting form of the real world. In 
Ae Einstein world there is the greatest possible con&ntration of 
matter without motion . In the de Sitter world there is motion 
but no matter. Howwer, with the aid of a special hypothesis 
due to Weyl, it can be shown that a nebula introduced into the 
de Sitter world will exhibit a red-shift proportional to its dis- 
tance, similai<rSQ Hubble’s obs^Arational law. Robertson has 
remarked: “We should, of course, expect that any universe 
which expands without limit^ will approach the enc^^de Sitter 
case, and that its ultimate fate is a state in which each physical 
unit — ^perhaps each nebula or intimate group of nebulae —is the 
only t^g which exists witHln its own observable universe.’’ 

The'^nodels of Einstein and de Sitter are static solutions 
of Einstein’s modified gravitational equations for a world-wide 
homogeneous system. They both involve a positive cosmolo- 
gical constant A, determining the curvature of space. If this 
constant is zero, we obtain a third model in classical infinite 
Euclidean space. This model is empty. She space-time being 
that of Special Relativity. 

It has been shown that these are the only possible statu: 
world-models based on Einstein’s theory. In 4922, Friedmann 
a Russian meteorologist, broke new ground by investigating 
non-static solutions of Einstein’s field equations, in which the 
radius of curvature of space varies with time. This possibility 
had already been envisaged, in a general sense, by Clifford in 
the eighties. He suggested that universal space might have a 
constant curvature which “may change as a whole with the 
time. In this way our geometry based on the sameness of space 
would still hold good for all parts of space, but the change of 
curvature might produce in space a succession of apparent 
physical changes.’’ Friedmann restricted his investigations to 
spaces of positive curvature, i.e. closed or finite spaces, but 
allowed the (vosmological constant to be positive, zero or 
negative. 

Five years later, in 1927, a more vivid account of the sub- 

^ That is to say, with continual acceleration. In de Sitter’s model any test- 
particle will ultimately exceed the vdocity of light, and so will escape from the 
observer’s realm of possible observation. 
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ject wa» given independently by the Belgian mathematician 
Abbd Lemaitre, who worked out ^e astronomical consequences 
in considerable detail. He, too, considered only spaces of 
positive curvature, and it was not until 1931 that the GermaQT 
astronomer Heckmann pointed out that both the curvature 
and the cosmical constant could be positive, zero or negative. 

The investigations of Friedmann and Lemaitre, although 
studied and extended by Robertson and other jg^athematicians, 
were neglected by most astronomers until me spring of 1930 
when, fol’<?apng Hubble’s publication of the law correlating the 
distances and red-shifts of the extra-galactic nebulae, attention 
was directed to the construction of expanding world-models. 
Eddington thep discovered th^ ‘instability’ of the Einstein 
universe, and was led to regard the real universe acA system 
expanding from the Einstein model as an initial state of un- 
stable worId-e4iiil'brium between two opposing forces, namely 
world-gravitation and ‘cosmical repulsion’ depen^ng on 
positive A.t 

The necessity for introducing the cosmical constant A 
into the gravitational equations of General Relativity was 
originally due, as we have seen, to Einstein’s assumption that 
aU stellar velocities are very small compared with that of light. 
'Once this assumpCon was no longer required, the theoretical 
necessity for introducing A became much less obvious, and in 
1932 Einstein and de Sitter, in a joint memoir, argued that the 
original objections of 1917 to a world-model of finite density in 
Euclidean space no longer applied if space could be regarded 
as expanding. As they pointed out; “There is no direct obser- 
vational evidence for the curvature, the only directly observed 
data being the mean density and the expansion, which latter 
proves that the actual universe corresponds to the non-statical 
case. It is therefore clear that from tiie direct data of obser- 
vation we can derive neither the sign nor the value of the 
curvature, and the question arises whether it is pog^ble to repre- 
sent the observed facts without introducing the curvature at all. 

^According to this conception, the universe is now expanding more 
rapidly than in the past, and its ^e is consequently greater than Hubble’s 
1,000 million years. Eddington estimated an age of 90,000 million years, in 
a memoir published in 1944. 
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Historically the tenn containmg the 'cosmolf^ical comstant A’ 
iriri intrixittoed into llie field equations in order to enable us to 

c£ a finite mean density 
It now appears that in the dyaamicid c«e 
HPillp «M1 be reached without the introduction of A.** 
Bifictda and de Sitter therefore constructed a honw^eneous 
wodkl>inodel of finite density, subject to the field equations of 
General Relatiigty in expanding l^clidean space. They found 
diat, with the d^rved rate of expansion of approximately 500 
kiloinetres per second per megaparsec (a million pypes), their 
model predicted a smoothed-out density of approximately 
4X lo*"** grammes per cubic centimetre. Although this density 
**inay perhaps be on the highCide, it is certainly of the correct 
order of%u^nitude and we must conclude that at the present 
time it is possible to represent the facts without assuming a 
curvature of three-dimensional space”. 

However, in 1935, Milne pointed out that this apparently 
simple world-model has a most curious property. To any 
observer in it the total number of nebulae which he could 
observe with a telescope of unlimited power would be directly 
proportional to the epoch of observation, so that with the march 
of time new nebulae would continually ‘swim into his ken’ and 
he could thus actually witness the creative proross of the world 
out of nothing. As Milne explained, “The mathematics is 
responsible for this creation of matter.” It is asked to produce 
a finite number of observable objects in a Euclidean space, 
such that each is central in the field of the remainder. “It only 
achieves this object by creating fresh particles beyond each 
given particle as fast as they are required; and it brings them to 
birth with the velocity of light. The frontier of limiting range 
of observability moves onward with the speed of light; it 
contains always the particles just being created, and it leaves in 
its wake a spray of decelerating newly created particles.” Milne 
also stressed ^e corresponding results for the Friedmaim- 
Lemaitre 'universes. In particular, if the cosmical constant is 
positive, ^e find a corresponding observable annihilation of 
matter, dte to its disappearance from the field of possible 
observation, as it is accelerated beyond the limiting velocity of 
light m vacuo. 
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In the three static universes of General Relativity tne cos- 
mical ccmstant is rdated to the radius of curvature, jR; in the 
EuMtdn niodel, A is e<^ to the redprocal of ii*, and In tbe de 
Sitter nuxM, A is equal to 3/R*. In tw only other sbuk moddf^ 
that with the space-tune of Special Rdativity, R is infinite and 
A is zero. Hence in each of diese models A has a definite fdiysiod 
interpretation. It u a quantity intimately related to the radius 
of curvature of the world, •and so provide^watural luiit of 
length, except in the Special Relativity case^here it does not 
appear. 

On the other hand, in those models in which the radius 
varies with the epoch, there is no fixed relation between the 
constant A and the variable raws. The different possibilities 
were conveniently tabulated in 1932 by de Sitter asffbllows: 


A 

CUR VA TURE 


Negative 

Z^^o 

Positive 

Negative 

O^illating 

Oscillating 

Oscillating 

Zero 

Expanding I 

Expanding I 

Oscillating 

Positive 

Expanding I 

Expanding I 

rOscillatkig 
-j Expanding:; I 

1 Expanding II 


In the oscillating models the 'radius’ increases from zero to a 
certain maximum value, which varies according to the model, 
and then decreases again to zero, the period of oscillation' 
varying from one to another. In the expanding^models of the 
first type (I), the radius continually increases from zero at some 
definite epoch and tends to infinity after an infinite lapse of time. 
The expanding models of the second type (II) behave in the 
same way, except that at the initial epoch when expansion 
begins the radius has a definite non-zero value, which is 
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different for each modeL Incidentally, when the curvature of 
apace is zero, so that the ‘radius’ is infinite, expansion simply 
means that Ae distances between all ‘fixed’ points embedded 
% the spatial plenum increase with change of epoch. Thus the 
plenum is like a spotted block of rubber which is being con- 
tinually distended in all directions. 

We see that General Relativity presents us with an almost 
embarrassing^plq&ora of ‘homogeneous’ expanding systems. 
Moreover, it provides no conclusive theoretical explanation of 
why the universe is expanding and not contn>ctwg!^ Even if 
the available observational data were far more precise, we 
should still be \mable to pidi out a unique relativistic model. For 
our data, in essence, isolate only two unknowne, viz. the mean 
density l^d the rate of expansion (if we interpret the red-shifts 
as due to the Doppler effect). But in our relativistic models we 
find three unknowns, viz. A, the sign of the curvature, and its 
magnitude at the present epoch, i.e. the scale of the model. 
Hence it would appear that, in principle, any one of these 
three could be chosen arbitrarily. Consequently, as was in- 
dicated at the end of the second chapter, it is not surprising 
that controversy has raged for the last two decades between the 
respective protagonists of the various worl4-Q.odels. 

Here we can only barely indicate the rival interpretations 
which have bran attributed to the available data. For example, 
Hubble, who is the leading observational authority, and has the 
facilities of the Mount Wilson observatory at his disposal, 
inclines to the view that the data fit most convincingly into a 
static model in classical Euclidean space. However, as usual, 
there is a price to pay for this apparent simplicity: Hubble is 
completely baffled by the notorious red-shite, which he can 
only attribute to a mysterious new principle of nature. To 
quote his own words: 

“If nebulae are uniformly distributed through a non-ex- 
panding universe in which red-shite are not primarily velocity- 
shifts, fflen the numbers should be proportional to the volumes, 
and the surveys should conform (and actually do conform) with 
the relation 

> It has been shown that expansion mt^ result if condensations begin to 
form in the Einste^ universe. 
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log*® N ^0’6m, + constant, 

where m ^ the limiting faintness expressed as a magnitude, 
corrected for local obscuration and for the energy-effects re» 
quired by the mere presence of red-shifts. (The derivation is as 
follows. For uniform distribution, numbers of nebulae N are 
proportional to volumes of space, and consequently to the cubes 
of the limiting distances r to which counts are carried. Hence 
login N — 2 login r + const&rt. Among the of the same 

candlp-power the distances are proportional to the inverse 
square ot''d« apparent luminosity L. Hence logm r = constant 

— 0*5 login L. Apparent magnitudes m measure apparent 
luminosities on a logarithmic sca|p. By definition, tn = constant 

— 2*5 login L.'Hence logm r = o*2 »i -1- constant, logmiV 
= 0*6 fftc -f constant.) The corresponding relation for a 
homogeneous expanding universe, obe3ring the relativistic 
laws of gravitation, is 

login = 0-6 {me — dXfX -f C,) + constant, 

where dXjX is the recession factor and Cv is the effect of spatial 
curvature.” 

In order to ^et agreement with observations, Hubble 
'claims that we require diat 


dX/Xf 


and remarks: “To the observer the procedure seems artificial. 
He has counted the nebulae to various limits, applied only the 
corrections that are necessarily required (energy-corrections), 
and derived the quite plausible result of uniform distribution. 
Now, in testing the relativistic theory, he introduces a new 
postulate, namely recession of the nebulae, and it leads to 
discrepancies. Therefore he adds still another postulate,* 
namely spatial curvature, in order to compensate tlie dis- 
crepancies introduced by the first. The accumulaAon of assump- 
tions is uneconomical, and the justification must be. sought in 
the general background of knowledge.” 

“Therefore,” continues Hubble, “the expanding universe 
can be saved by introducing a sufficient amount of spatial 
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cumture. The plausible values are narrowly limited, they 
indicate a radius of curvature that is positive and compara- 
tively small. In fact the radius, about 470 million light-years, is a 
4 rifie less than the range of the lOO-inch reflector for normal 
nebulae.” It follows that, if the universe is expanding and if 
the calculations made by Hubble (with the assistance of the 
relativity expert Tolman) are justified, space is closed and has 
a ^remarkabl y sm all* radius of qirvature, so that “a large 
fraction of the^iverse, perhape a quarter, can be explored 
with existing telescopes”. The volume of this univ ersew ould be 
27 r* /?*, where R is the radius of curvature, or abflQtz x 10*’ 
cubic light-years, and it would contain only about 400 million 
nebulae. 

Having determined the nature of the curvature and its 
magnitude for this model, Hubble then determines the corres- 
ponding range of values of the cosmological constant A, 
assuming that neither the mean density in the universe nor the 
mean pressure are less than zero. The range is found to be 
small and the approximate value of the corstant is 4*5 x io~^ 
(years)"®, i.e. positive and slightly greater than its critical value 
in the unstable Einstein universe. Thus, according to de 
Sitter’s classification, Hubble’s expanding model is of the first 
kind (I); expansion began from an arbitrarily small volume 
about 1,000 million years ago and will continue for an in- 
finite future time. At first expansion was rapid, but it is con- 
tinually slowing down. “At each moment the model is homo- 
geneous, the contents are uniformly distributed, {lut as time 
goes on the mean density diminishes, the average distance 
between neighbouring nebulae increases. Eventually a state of 
complete isdation wiU be reached.” 

Hubble points out some disturbing features in this model: 
the very sm^ scale both in space and time, so that with existing 
telescopes we explore at least a third of the 'age’ and about a 
quarter of the volume; also, since the formulae yield a relation 
between A, th£‘ curvature and the contents of space, the mean 
density is of the order of a thousand times that which can be 
accoimtecWfor by the nebtilae observed. If such excess matter 
exists, it must ^ scattered between the nebulae, and would 
probably be in die form of dust or ionized gas. However, such a 
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mediuxQ would absorb light to a far greater degree than Hubble 
believes possible.^ On the other hand, none of these disturbing 
features characterize Hubble’s alternative non-expanding 
model. Here the difficulty, as we have already remarked, is t» 
account for the characteristic spectral shifts. 

Hubble’s detailed procedure has been criticized by several 
authorities. About twelve years ago Tolman pointed out that 
Hubble and Humason hadjbased their calculatj^s of nebular 
distances on two questionable hypotheses, mrme^: 

(1) That the average absolute luminosity (or magnitude) of 
the more^dfSltant nebulae so far observed is equal to that of the 
nearer nebulae; 

(2) That the apparent lumfekosity of the nebulae, making 
due allowance Ifbr the effect of the red-shift, is propoultonal to 
the inverse square of their distances, as for stationary objects in 
Euclidean ^1,2 

Until recently it appeared that the first assumption might 
not be very serious. For, as the distance of the farthest nebulae 
so far observed is ©f the order of 5 X 10® light-years, this 
assumption is equivalent to postulating that the intrinsic 
brightness of the average nebula has not changed appreciably 
in the past 500 million years. For this we have some 
•independent evidence, although it is by no means conclusive. 
From fossil records it is clear that life has existed on the 
earth’s surface for at least an equivalent period. Consequently, 
the continual outpouring of radiation from the sun during this 
time cannot have varied greatly. If the brightness of the Si% erage 
nebula is due to an appreciable extent to stars similar lO our 
sun, it is possible that its intrinsic luminosity has also been 
sensibly constant over the past 500 million years. 

Recently, however, Stebbins and Whitford have found that 
the ‘colour-indices’ of certain nebulae appear to increase with 
red-shift, so that the more distant nebulae appear redder than is* 
indicated merely by their red-shifts on the assumption of 
standard absolute luminosity. This phenomenon might be 
accounted for if in the past these nebulae contained* many red 

^ It is not unlikely that internebular space contains diffuse matter, but its 
average density is probably much less (e.g. a thou»>nd times) than that of 
interstellar matter in the Galaxy. 
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super-giwt stars which have since £aded. Whate^r the 
explanation, the effect on the determination of distance would 
appear to be serious. 

The second assumption of Hubble and Humason nas long 
appeared to be troublesome, for the correction that would be 
required if space were curved, either spherically or hyper- 
bolically, would depend on the square of the ratio of the dis- 
tance of the nijj^ae concerned to t^je radius of curvature of the 
space. That this correction is not lu’ge over the present range of 
observations is by no means certain. Indeed, the whole problem 
of distance bristles with complications, both pfhctical and 
theoretical, as was shown in a series of important researches 
about fifteen years ago by ths Edinburgh School (Whittaker, 
Walker, «&use, McCrea and McVittie), who considered in great 
detail the problem of interpreting spatial distance in General 
Relativity and relating it to empiric^ determinations based on 
the apparent luminosities, etc., of the nebulae. 

In an attempt to differentiate as far as possible between the 
'empirical* and the 'theoretical*, McVittie ehowed in 1939 that 
"the information we can hope to secure from observation is not 
as extensive as recent researches on the structure of the universe 
nught lead us to suppose**. He claimed that the sign of the 
curvature and its magnitude cannot be deterfliined independ- 
ently. "To advance fiiirther we must again appeal to theory.** 
Instead of employing Hubble*s assumption that nebular spectra, 
on the average, are similar to the spectrum of the sun, McVittie 
took as his 'arbitrary datum* the average mass of a hebula and 
invoked £instein*s field equations relating the pressure and 
density of matter in the universe to its geometry. Assuming 
that tiie average nebula has a mass of 4 x 10*’=^^ grms. 
and that there are no invisible nebulae, he obtained a hyper- 
bolic space of radius 1*5 x lo* parsecs and a mean density of 
from 10“®* to io“*® grms. per cubic centimetre. More generally 
McVittie concluded: "That space is hyperbolic seems nearly 
certain. . . . The average density is certainly not greater than 
10“*® grms. per cubic centimetre and is more probably of the 
order of ^o“** grms. per cubic centimetre. The effective 
temperature of ^e nebular radiation consonant with these 
results lies between 5000” and 7Soo^*’ 
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In ^948, however, Bondi pointed out that McVittie's 
results depended on the particular formula, due originally to 
Hubble, ftrhich he had employed for calculating the total 
amount of radiation received from a nebula from the amounF 
which directly affects the photographic plate. The relation 
between these two quantities varies with spectral type and is 
affected by the red-shift. Unfortunately, it has not been pos- 
sible so far to obtain speCt^a of the mom diSlant nebulae. 
Bondi has shown that McVittie’s results are sensitive to the 
math^maticiL form of the relation and claims that a more 
general formula than Hubble’s, when applied to McVittie’s 
analysis, yields a closed unive|^e, although of considerably 
greater radius <han that of Hubble’s closed model. 

We can now appreciate more fully the point msiff^ at the 
end of the second chapter: that, in interpreting the raw data 
of observation, theory and observation are inextricably inter- 
woven, and until a comprehensive observational programme 
has been undertaken with the new 200-inch telescope at 
Mount Palomar, diie to be in operational use in 1949, little 
further progress is likely to be made along the lines discussed 
in this chapter. But before passing on to consider world-models 
, of a somewhat different character, tribute must be paid to the 
masterly observational technique of the American astron- 
omers, particularly Slipher, Hubble and Humason. Our present 
knowledge is based on their remarkable photography and 
delicate m^surement of almost imperceptible data. 




CHAPTER VI 


WORLD-MODELS (II) 

In constructing the world-models so far described, the primary 
object has been to reproduce the general features of the 
observable region^ We have seeil that this is not possible with- 
out some theoretical presuppositions. The presjipt coiflusing 
situation, in which observations appear to be insufficient to 
isolate a unique model, is dqe in great part to disagreement 
among the experts concemiifg the best choice of these pre- 
supposMtons. We have, however, already emphasized the peculiar 
dual object of a world-model. Unlike all other types of 
physical model which are concerned with only a part of the 
physical universe, a «x)r/^-model must not only reproduce satis- 
factorily the relevant general features of observation, but must 
also provide its own laws of nature, by ^hich this agreement 
with observation can be judged. In other words, a truly satis- 
factory world-model must provide an adequate background for 
the general laws of physics, including the theory of physical 
measurement, in terms of which our observations are inter- 
preted. 

Eddingtoil and Milne have constructed world-models with 
this more fundamental object in view. In their models detailed 
comparison with the observed properties of stars and nebillae 
is secondary; the first object is to erect a steel framework of 
physical measurement, which can support the stone facing of 
observation and experiment. To change the metaphor, Edding- 
ton and Milne have each tried to put the horse before the cart. 
Thus, whereas in the pioneer investigations of Einstein and de 
Sitter, Friedmann and Lemaitre, cosmology is derived from 
General Rel^fivity as an extrapolation, in the more recent 
work of the two great British theoreticians, world-principles are 
axiomatic; and principles appropriate to local phenomena, e.g. 
General BelRtivity and other methods of analysing gravitating 
systems, are, or should be, derived therefrom. 

Tl)e origin of Eddington’s formal approach to cosmology 

92 
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was Dirac’s momentous discovery in 1928 that m the theory of 
the electron there arise mathematical expressions invariant 
under certain types of transformation, which could not be, 
obtained by the mathematical method (tensor calculus) em- 
ployed in General Relativity. As Eddington has since remarked, 
“We had claimed to have in the tensor calculus an ideal tool 
for dealing with all forms of invariance. . . . Why had this type 
of invariance eluded the ordinary tensor calculdSP As C. G. 
Darwin put it, ‘it is rather disconcerting to ii^d that apparently 
sometiting hag slipped through the net’. . . . The failure of 
ordinary tensor calculus to include Dirac’s t}^ of invariance 
is due to the introduction, at aic early stage, of a convention 
whose arbitrariness had already been noticed. The analytical 
theory of tensors had been applied to physics by identifying its 
basic vector^ with a geometrical displacement. . . .’’ 

It will be remembered that in the fourth chapter we 
stressed the characteristic difference in method between 
Einstein’s Special and General Theories of Relativity. In the 
former he began with*(ideal) physical processes, measurements 
of distance and epoch by means of light signals, rigid rods and 
clocks. It was found that, although different observers in 
uniform relative rnotion employed ‘similar’ apparatus, in 
general they assigned different lengths to the same object and 
different epochs to the same event. However, by combining 
spatial and temporal measures in a particular way, an abstract 
quantity wa% constructed which had the important property of 
invariance, i.e. the property of having the same value accord- 
ing to each observer moving uniformly with respect to a given 
initial observer. 

In developing the General Theory of Relativity Einstein 
began with an algebraic device. He postulated the invariance 
with respect to all frames of reference (i.e. for all possible trans- 
formations) of a generalization of Minkowski’s space-time. 
Although, following Minkowski’s lead, he regarded space- 
time as a peculiar combination of space and time, “Hence- 
forth, space by itself and time by itself are doomed to fede 
away into mere shadows, and only a kind of union of the two 
will preserve an independent reality’’ ; nevertheless the space- 
^ Interval between two eventi at different places. 
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time of Geneial Relativity is a kind of four-dimensioixal space 
and the basic vector, as Eddington remarks, is, in essence, a 
‘geometrical displacement*. In a letter to J. W. Duime in 1928 
Eddington wrote: “the 'going on of time’ is not in Minkowski’s 
world as it stands. My own feeling is that the ‘becoming’ is 
really there in the physical world, but is not formulated in the 
description of it in classical physics.’’ The same criticism applies 
to the space^feime of General Relativity. 

In General Relativity, as iiT classical dynamics, time can 
usually be ‘reversed’ without affecting the fund|piental*equa- 
tions. Now, in considering problems of ‘local’ gravitation, e.g. 
the motion of the planets roimd the sun, this does not matter, 
except possibly over exceedfagly long periods of time. For 
exampl^ if we could take a film of the motion of Merciiry and 
the sun over hundreds, or even thousands, of years, and then 
were to run it backwards through a cinema projector, the general 
( 0 ect would be the same. When, however, we come to consider 
world-phenomena and contemplate processes over hundreds 
and thousands of millions of years, we ntust take into account 
the essential irreversibility of time. To use two excellent 
terms recently employed by Ubbelohde in an essay on Time 
and Thermodynamics, we must then distinguish between time 
as ‘trend’ and time as mere ‘duration’. 

The limitations of General Relativity are mainly due to the 
arbitrary features associated with the basic vector. The recent 
investigations of Eddington and Milne had tl^ir common 
origin here, although they diverged widely from the start. 
Whereas Milne has concentrated on the flux of time, Edding- 
ton developed new mathematical techniques for the study 
of world-invariants, in particular the so-called ‘Constants of 
Nature’. 

In 1922, following a pioneer suggestion made by Weyl in 
1919, Eddington welcomed the possibility of a finite universe, 
as indicated fhy Einstein, because of the following physical 
argument. Among the constants of nature there is one, viz. the 
ratio of the electrical force to the gravitational force between 
two electHms, which is a very large pure number, of the order 
of 3 X 10**. “It is difficult,’’ Eddin^n wrote, “to account for 
the occurrence of a pure number (of order greatiy different from 
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unity) ih the scheme of things; but this difficulty would be 
removed if we could connect it with the niimber of particles 
in the wofld.” Of course, this would be possible only if the 
number of particles were finite, as in the Einstein universe. 

Two years previously, as already mentioned in the previous 
chapter, Eddington had found it "very hard to accept" 
Einstein’s model, because the total amount of matter in it is 
determined by the law of gr^itation. This r^ult tollowed from 
Einstein’s revised law of gravitation invomng the cosmical 
constant X. However, in t932, Eddington pointed out that, 
although Einstein’s original reason for introducing A was not 
very convincing, and for some ylars "was looked on as a fancy 
addition rather*than as an integral part of the theory’ ’^never- 
theless as a result of "the great advance made by Prof. Weyl, 
in whose theory it plays an essential part . . . return to ffie 
earlier view is uiithinkable. I would as soon think of returning 
to Newtonian theory as of dropping the cosmical constant.’’ 

In 1934 he wro|j(B: “The cosmical constant expresses a 
relation of scale between two different types of phenomena.^ So 
long as it is expressed by any number, however small, the 
relation remains recognized. But if it is expressed by zero the 
Illation is broken. ,. . . It was a defect of Einstein’s original 
theory, first remedied by H. Weyl, that it implied the existence 
of an absolute standard of length — a conception as foreign to the 
relativistic point of view as absolute motion, absolute simul- 
taneity, abs<alute rotation, etc. To set A = o implies a reversion 
to the imperfectly relativistic theory — a step which is no more 
to be thought of than a return to the Newtonian theory.’’ 

We thus see that, with the development of Eddington’s ideas, 
the raison d'itre of the cosmical constant was transformed so 
that, although the same symbol A was retained, the concept 
denoted was quite different. Supporting his predisposition 
towards a world-model containing a finite number of particles 
in a finite spherical space, characterized by a cosnflcal constant, 
with a new and beautiful mathematical technique suggested by 
Dirac’s discovery, Eddington embarked upon his boldest 
flight of thought. This was illustrated in two impressive books: 
T 1 ^ Relativity Theory of Protons and Electrons^ published in 

^ For example, the radius of the electron and the radius of the universe. 
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1936, and Fundamental Theory, published posthumbusly in 

It is impossible to convey within the scope 01 this essay 
more than a faint glimmer of ^s extraordinary mental achieve- 
ment, and the time has not yet come to pass final judgment 
upon it. In a recent review of Eddington’s last book, Chapman 
writes: “Whereas Eddington was regarded among astronomers 
throughout the \^rld with immense admiration and respect, 
his work on ‘fundamental theory’ brought him oUoquy, 
scofiing and suspicion from the theoretical physicists. At best 
he was pronounced incomprehensible, at worst he was accused 
of fudging his formulae (if ^ot intentionally, yet nevertheless 
actuallyi). The number of men with the great bt«adth of know- 
ledge needed to assess his work is not great. . . . Personally, I 
cannot claim to have the knowledge needed to pronounce upon 
the matter; but my association with Eddington and acquaint- 
ance with his work in other fields leads me to expect that his 
work on ‘fundamental theory’ will prove^well founded.’’ 

Although in its final form Eddington’s theory is independent 
of General Relativity and is based on a new philosophy of 
physical measurement, the keystone of the whole structure is 
Einstein’s idea that the world is finite. Thi»^rinciple guided 
Eddington in his initial choice of a problem which could be 
solved both by General Relativity and Quantum Mechanics, 
thus providing a bridge between these two great disciplines of 
modem theoretical posies, uniting the astronoirical universe 
of nebulae with the atomic universe of protons and electrons. 
This problem concerned the equilibrium state of a radiation- 
less self-contained system of a very large, but finite, number of 
particles. Regarding this problem as an exercise in cosmical 
physics, Eddington in his preliminary calculations adopted 
Einstein’s pioneer solution of 1917, and took over the relation, 
quoted in the last chapter. 


GM 


knR, 


(0 


R being the radius and M the mass of the s^tem, G the con- 
stant of gravitation and c the velocity of hght. However, in 
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adopting this solution, Eddington interpreted M in a special 
way. He regarded it as being effectively equivalent to^nip, 
where mp is the mass of the proton, or nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom, and^ is the total number of protons in the system. For 
the whole system to be electrically neutral, he assumed that it 
also contained^iV electrons, but as the mass of a proton is 
about 1,840 times that of an electron, the contribution of the 
electrons to M can be negldb^d. An Einstein universe of this 
type ^ddington eventually called a ‘uranoid’. 

In Quantsm Mechanics, detailed discussion of which lies 
outside the scope of this essay, a radiationless steady system is 
said to be in its 'ground state’^i.e. state of lowest possible 
energy. There *is a fundamental ‘exclusion principle’^due to 
Pauli, which asserts that in any atomic system there is only one 
particle at any given ‘energy level’. Therefore, in solving the 
problem of the uranoid as an ex^rdgi^n atomic physics, Ed- 
dington assumed that the N pr o tons- occupied the N states of 
‘lowest energy’. He tj^en found the total energy of the uranoid 
in terms of N and R and the constants of atomic physics. As 
we have already mentioned in Chapter IV, Einstein had shown 
that the mass Af of a system whose total energy is E is given by 
the formula E = JHc^. Consequently, Eddington’s quantum 
calculation led to a second formula for the mass of the uranoid. 
By combining it with the first relation, he obtained two equa- 
tions for the mass and radius of the uranoid in terms of the 
fundamental* constants of nature. 

This calculation was continually revised by Eddington 
and was eventually based on a new type of relativity theory, but 
in its crude pioneer form it was not too difficult for others to 
understand. The essential point in the original method, devised 
in 1931, was the idea that the mass of the electron was 
determined by its charge and by the existence of all the 
other particles in the uranoid. Eddington derived the 
relation,.^ 


R 
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^ The expression on the left is approximately the classical 'radius of the 
electron*. 
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where m, is the mass and e the charge on the electron. Com- 
bining this with Eddington’s form of (i), viz., 


GNntf, 

<• 




(3) 


we see that 


whence 


N = 






(4) 


Substituting for n the well-known value 3*14 ... , and for the 
other constants their centimctre-granune-second values, viz. 
G — 6-67 X 10-®, ntp = I'by x io~®*, tn, = 9*1 x io~**, 
e = 4*77 X io““, we find that the orde^ of magnitude of N is 
lo’*. Consequently, the order of magnitude of M is 10** 
grammes, or ten billion billion billion billion tons, and the 
corresponding value of R is immediately fogpd to be of the 
order of a thousand million light-years. 

This atteippt to ‘weigh’ and measure the whole universe 
must be regarded as one of the most striking feats of modem 
relativistic cosmology. We can now appreciate pprhaps more 
readily than our forefathers the genius of the Greek mathe- 
mafician Archimedes who made a remarkable attempt to 
estimate the size of the universe more than two thousand years 
ago. His treatise The Sand Reckoner has been regarded until 
recently merely as an arithmetical tour de force in which, not- 
withstanding the inadequacy of the current method of 
numerical notation, the great Syracusan succeeded in expressing 
the most entrmous numbers ever likely to arise in a physical 
problem, in particular the number of grains of sand which 
would be required to fill a sphere equal in volume to the whole 
universe.* 

“There are some. King Gelcm, who think that the number of 
the sand is in^nite in multitude; and 1 mean by the sand not 
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only that which exists about Syracuse and the rest of Sicily but 
also that which is found in every region whether inhabited or 
uninhabited. Again there are some who, without regarding it as 
infinite, yet think that no number has been named which is 
great enough to exceed its multitude. . . . But I will try to show 
by means of geo/netrical proofs, which you will be able to 
follow, that of the numbers named by me and given in the 
work which I sent to 2^uxt{pjnus, some exceed . *. . that of a 
mass equal in magnitude to die universe. Now you are aware 
that *^niversr« is the name given by most astronomers to the 
sphere whose centre is the centre of the earth and whose 
radius is equal to the straight l^e between the centre of the 
sun and the centre of the earth. . . . 

“. . . But Aristarchus of Samos brought out a book consisting 
of some hypotheses in which the premises lead to the result 
that the universe is many times greater than that now so called. 
His hypotheses are that the fixed stars and the sun remain un- 
moved, that the earth revolves about the sun in the circum- 
ference of a circle, the sun lying in the middle of the orbit, 
and that the sphere of the fixed stars, situated about the same 
centre as the sun, is so great that the circle in which he sup- 
poses the earth to revolve bears such a proportion to the distance 
of the fixed stars as the centre of the sphere bears to its surface. 
Now it is easy to see that this is impossible; for, since the 
centre of the sphere has no magnitude, we cannot conceive 
it to bear aq^ ratio whatever to the surface of the sphere. We 
must however take Aristarchus to mean this; since we conceive 
the earth to be, as it were, the centre of the universe, the ratio 
whiefi the earth bears to what we describe as the ‘universe’ is the 
same as the ratio which the sphere containing the circle in which 
he supposes the earth to revolve bears to the sphere of fixed 
stars. For he adapts the proofs of his results to a hypothesis of 
this kind, and in particular he appears to suppose the magni- 
tude of the sphere in which he represents the eaath as moving 
to be equal to what we call the ‘universe’.” 

In this treatise Archimedes develops a powerful new 
technique for expressing the order of magnitude of large 
numbers and also performs some subtle odcuhtions of various 
astronomical angles and distances, but in the light of the most 
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recent cosmological theories the outstandii^ feature* of this 
great work is the apparent similarity in method between Archi- 
medes’ approach to the problem and our own. For, ih assuming 
’ that "the ratio which the earth bears to what we describe as the 
‘universe’ is the same as the ratio which the sphere containing 
the circle in which he supposes the earth to revolve bears to the 
sphere of fixed stars”, Archimedes all but adopted the modem 
hypothesis <Jf world-homogeneijv.^ For him this would mean 
that the average detisity of matter in the ‘universe’ is equal to the 
average density obtained by ‘smoothing out’ the^arth s 8 as to 
fill the entire sphere on which its orbit lies. It is, therefore, of 
some interest to compare Arcl^rmedes’ result with Eddington’s, 
allowing for the tremendous superiority in our present data 
conceniing astronomical distances and sizes compared with the 
vague and inadequate knowledge of Archimedes. 

Archimedes assumed that a quantity of sand not greater 
than a poppy-seed contains not more than 10,000 grains; and 
that the diameter of a poppy-seed is not less than one-fortieth of 
a finger-breadth, i.e. about half a millifaetre. He calculated 
that the number of grains of sand which could be contained in 
a sphere of the size of our ‘universe’ is not greater than io“. 
Hence, since the density of sand is about twic^hat of water, it 
is easy to calculate that the ‘weight’ of Archimedes’ universe is 
of the order of 10** grammes, compared with Eddington’s 
io‘‘. Indeed, Archimedes’ universe is comparable in mass with 
a nebula, e.g. our own Galaxy. On the other hai^l, assuming 
that the diameter of the sphere of fixed stars is less than ten 
thousand times the diametet of the ‘universe’ — and with 
Archimedes’ crude data the radius of this sphere thus corre- 
sponds to only about one light-year — ^he found that the total 
number of grains of sand which could be packed into this 
sphere is 10**. Hence the corresponding mass is approxi- 
mately of the same order as the mass of the Eddington 
universe.^ 

Recently it was shown by the author that Eddington’s 
order of magnitude for the mass of the universe can be obtained 
by a condte argument partly based on Newtonian mechanics. 

' This result is, of course, purely an interesting and unexpected numerical 
coincidence. 
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In the I&tter, the g^vitational energy of a homogeneous sphere 
of mass ilf and radius R is 

r- SGM* 

5R ’ 

where G is the constant of gravitation. In general, this is very 
much smaller than the inertial energy assigned by Einstein, 


where c is the velocity of light. According to Mach’s principle, 
the inertia of a body is due tAthe bac%round influence, or 
‘puir, of the v^ole universe. According to Einstein’s principle 
of equivalence, gravitation is akin to inertia. Thus the gravita- 
tional background influence of the whole universe should be 
equivalent to its inertial influence. Hence, despite the great 
numerical discrepancies between E and V for most physical 
bodies, it is suggested that, if it is legitimate to regard a certain 
homogeneous ’sphere’ as a first approximation to the universe, 
then for such a sphere it is reasonable to assume that E and V 
are equal. It follows that the mass and radius must be related 
•by the law 



where k is 5/3, or approximately 1-67 . We immediately oi«serve 
that this relation is identical with that characterizing the 
Einstein universe, except that in the latter k is wjz, or approxi- 
mately 1*57. If we assume that R is of the order of 1,000 
million light-years, as is indicated by all attempts to fit the 
observations into a spherical model, it follows that M is of the 
order of 10®* grammes, or lo™ protons or nucleons. 

In Eddington’s theory, the fundamental problem of whether 
the universe is finite or infinite is answered by exploring the 
consequences for physics of the assumption of finitude, rather 
than by an elaborate analysis of the present incomplete astrono- 
mical ^ta. On this assumption, Eddington erected an imposing 
edifice of physical theory and daimed that a complete explana- 
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tion of the laws of physics could be obtained thereby! He be- 
lieved that the properties of matter depended on the properties 
of space and time, and hence on our methods of measdreihent. In 
particular he regarded JV, the number of parddes in the uni- 
verse, as a fundamental cWacteristic of physical measurement 
which could be determined exactly by a penetrating analysis 
of physical theory. Following the work of Dirac, Eddington 
developed sT new type of tensq^ dalculus, later supplemented 
by a new type of Statistical relativity, in which the number N 
played a vi^ role. Instead of being merely a^ astroi&mical 
curiosity, its exact evaluation permitted the ‘exact’ evaluation 
of most of the fundamental cqrnstants of physics. 

We have seen that the order of magnitude of N is lo^*. 
It is readily calculated that the ratio of the radius of the proton 
(or electron) to the radius of the uranoid is about one part 
in 10^. Similarly, the ratio of the gravitational force to the 
electrical force between a proton and an electron is also about 
one part in lo**. The number lo®* is approximately the square 
root of JV, and this suggests that these ratios are determined by 
the number of elementary particles in the world. 

Eddington discovered precise formulae correlating the 
number N with other fundamental constants^JThese formulae 
were deduced by means of an ingenious application of Heisen- 
berg’s principle concerning the impossibility of assigning exact 
values to both the position and momentum^ of an elementary 
particle. According to this principle there is a i^ge of un- 
certainty in each, the two ranges being related by means of 
Planck’s quantum constant h. By the theory of errors we know 
that if we have N independent particles, each with an uncer- 
tainty of position R, the uncertainty of position of their mean 
centre is R/'y/N. If, instead of using one particle as an origin 
of reference, we use the mean of N independent particles, we 
obtain an origin whose uncertainty of position is R/y/N. 
Hence, if we 4 ake the uranoid as a fundamental frame of refer- 
ence, we obtain an origin whose uncertainty of position is 
expressible in terms of the radius of the uranoid and the 
ntunber df elementary particles. This uncertainty is found to 
be of the same order of magnitude as the radius of an ele- 

^ Product of mat* sod vdodty. 
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mentarji partide.^ According to Heisenberg’s principle, the 
corresponding irredudble momentum can be calculated, and 
the covesponding mass is obtdned by dividing this by the 
velodty of light c. 

Elaborating these ideas with the aid of extremely intricate 
and detailed algebra, Eddington obtained a precise relatior 
correlating the radius of, and number of particles in, the uranoic 
with Planck’s constant and. the mass of the protpn. Also, he 
constructed an equation reLdng the m^es of the protot 
and electron, and obtained a theoretical value of 1834*34 
pared with iA. ‘observed’ value* of 1834*27. 

These remarkable developments of Eddington’s theorj 
were made possible by his exact evaluation of the number N. 
He interpreted this number as the number in spherical space ol 
possible types of waves which, in accordance with recent 
atomic theOi3'', can be associated with elementary particles. 
This number he ultimately evaluated as 3/2 x 136 x 2*“, 
which is of the order of 10’*. Moreover, by adopting three 
standard theoretical quantities, the velocity of light, the Fara- 
day and Rydberg constants for hydrogen, as initial data, he 
claimed to have calculated correctly to one part in five thou- 
sand the values of an impressive number of fundamental 
’constants, including the constant of gravitation, Planck’s con- 
stant h, and the ratio of the masses of the proton and electron. 

Three fundamental characteristics of Eddington’s work 
must be emphasized. First, unlike the exponents of current 
orthodox theory, Eddington did not assume that atomic 
phenomena occur in a vacuum. Instead, he invoked the pre- 
seivee of the whole material universe as a necessary background. 
Secondly, Eddington claimed that many of the results of experi- 
ment and observation can be deduced theoretically from the 
way in which we measure phenomena, and are thus true a 
priori. This claim has been strongly contested, and although 
it is extremely difficult to follow Eddington’s a^ments, it is 
equally difficult to prove conclusively that he was wrong. 

^ Su formula (2) above. We have now interpreted the right-hand side of 
this equation. 

* This value is the standard observed value, 1847*6, ‘corrected’ by the factor 
136/137* 
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Whittaker has suggested that Eddington’s work is similar to 
that of Archimedes in evaluating the number v, denoting the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diai^et^r. The 
ancient Egyptians were acquainted with the fact that this 
ratio is the same for all circles, but Archimedes showed that it 
could be calculated by pure theory assuming only the qualita- 
tive axioms of Euclidean geometry. Similarly, according to 
Whittaker, E<ldington assumed various qualitative laws of 
physics, e.g. the qcclusion priflciple already mentioned, and 
deduced the quantitative laws, i.e. the exact values «f the 
numbers known as the constants of nature.^ 'Hiirdly, as we 
have already stressed, the keys^pne of Eddington’s theory is the 
assumption that the universe is finite. 

Eddington’s uranoid is a static Einstein universe of hydro- 
gen’ at zero temperature. Such a system, as we have seen, is 
unstable*: if submitted to a slight disturbance it will either 
start to expand or contract. All the available evidence indicates 
that we should direct our attention to the possibility of expan- 
sion. In particular, we are led to this cono’-usion by comparing 
the calculated density of matter in the uranoid with the 
observed density of matter in the universe as deduced from 
counts of extra-galactic nebulae and current estimates of their 
masses. 

According to Hubble, the average density of matter in the 
universe is not'greater than io~” grammes per cubic centi- 
metre.* Eddington thought it unlikely that the total amount of 
unobserved matter in the world, such as cosmic di&t and dark 
nebulae, could increase this density by a factor as great as 
ten. On the other hand, the average density of matter ir. the 
uranoid, given the mass and radius previously stated, is of the 
order of io~** grammes per cubic centimetre, i.e. about a 
hundred times greater than Hubble’s figure and equivalent to 
about one proton per litre. 

In his final memoir, submitted to the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 19I4, Eddington pointed out that, if the uranoid 

^ For further discussion on this question, see Chapter IX. 

* The hydipgen atom contains one proton and one electron. Recent work 
on the problem of the abundance of the elements indicates that hydrogen 
is probably the preponderant element throughout the actual universe. 

* It is now wought to be nearer 
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expanded until its radius had increased five-fold, its density 
would then be equal! to that of the observed universe according 
to Hubble’tf estimate. Moreover, the observed rate of expan- 
sion (on the Doppler interpretation of the red-shifts) will agree 
with that calculated from Lemaitre’s theory to within the 
probable errors of observation. According to this theory, the 
limiting velocities of recession of the nebulae from each other 
after an infinite lapse of time will be about 572*4 kjjometres per 
second per megaparsec apart. The figure given by Hubble and 
HumsBon for the present observed rate is 500, but this may be 
in error by a^ much as ten per cent. According to Lemaitre’s 
theory, the rate of recession w]^en the radius is five times its 
initial value is gbout 540 kilometres per second per megaparsec. 

Eddington assumed that expansion has a negligible effect 
on the ‘constants of nature’, which are determined by the 
finite static “piurical uranoid. In his opinion, these fundamental 
constants are fixed for all time. This point of view is in striking 
contrast to that of Milne, who first directed his attention to 
theoretical cosmology in 1932. Dissatisfied with current 
theories he returned to first principles, regarding expansion as 
the fundamental feature of the universe. He pointed out that, 
in general, any system of uniformly moving particles, initially 
’distributed at random in a finite region of space, would event- 
ually be found to be receding from one another according to 
Hubble’s relation, the fastest having travelled farthest. Com- 
pared with the actual universe, of course, such a system can 
only be re^rded as a highly simplified model. If the nebulae 
are in fact all retreating from each other, it would appear that 
eaahpis escaping from the gravitational field of the rest. With 
lapse of time their mutual gravitational attractions would 
steadily diminish, so that eventually the system would approxi- 
mate to a set of freely moving particles exerting a negligible 
influence upon each other. Milne therefore thought it reason- 
able to assume that in this case the relative velocities would 
tend to become uniform. Thus, by neglecting* gravitation, it 
should be possible to obtain some insight into the staite towards 
which the universe is tending, and Hubble’s law would appear 
to be its characteristic property. 

If a swarm of particles expands uniformly from an initial 
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configuration of maximum congestion, the distance travelled 
by each particle during time t will be the product of t and its 
uniform velocity. With increasing lapse of time, tlus«product 
will greatly exceed the particle's initid distance from any other 
member of the system, and hence will become an increasingly 
good approximation to the actual distance. Consequently, in 
this case, Hubble’s law will arise in a form containing a number 
t which can^be interpreted as the iage’ of the system, different 
configurations cor^ponding ta- Afferent values of t. In the 
empirical form of Hubble’s law, as stated in Chapter U, this 
‘constant* has a value of about 2,ooo milliofi years. It is 
convenient to denote this particular value by a special s3rmbol 
In Milne’s cosmology to plays a fundamental roje, analogous to 
a new constant of nature. 

Some three years before Milne developed this new line of 
thought, L. L. Whyte in a short but prophetic essay, Archi- 
medes or the Future of Physics, pointed out that in each of the 
two great new physical theories of this century the fundamental 
role was played by a particular constant of nature: in Relati- 
vity by c, the velocity of light in vacuo, and in Quantum Theory 
by h, Planck’s constant. He suggested that the next great 
advance in our understanding of nature would be associated 
with a new fundamental constant, and he prophesied that this 
would be concerned with the flow of time. “The idea that time 
may be an active factor in causation has the mathematical 
significance that */’ (for the system in question) must appear 
explicitly in the formulation of the law. . . . Such a law may 
claim to express the fact of historic, irreversible duration’’, or, 
as I prefer to call it, ‘trend’. ' >, 

Whyte showed how at the core of Newtonian physics lies 
the assumption that the elementary processes of nature are 
reversible, or would be if they could be isolated, and hence in 
this system of Natural Philosophy time does not appear as an 
explicit factor. “The question of the reversibility of natural 
processes,’’ h^ wrote, “provides the key to a great intellectual 
struggle which is now in progress behind the complexities of 
philosophiiih and scientific thought. The issue can be formu- 
lated thus: Is there a real temporal process in nature? Is the 
passage of irreversible time a necessaiy element in any view 
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of the structure of nature? Or, alternatively, is the subjective 
experience of time sT mere illusion of the mind which caimot be 
given (Atjeftive expression? These are not metaphysical ques- 
tions that can still be neglected with impunity. For just as 
Einstein made his advance by analysing conceptions such as 
simultaneity, which had been thought to be adequately under- 
stood for the purposes of experimental science, so the next, 
development of physical theory will probably be made by 
carrying on the analysis of lime from the point at which 
Einstdh left ij.” 

In the cosmological theories of Einstein, de Sitter and 
Lemaitre new ideas were introduced concerning the character 
of universal space, but no corresponding advance was made in 
connection with the idea of time, except in so far as the pheno- 
menon of expansion pointed to a finite rather than an infinite 
past. Milne, however, recognized that, as the phenomenon of 
expansion is irreversible, it must be intimately related to our 
awareness of the unidirectional flow of time. 

As we have seen? the concept of physical time introduced 
into Natural Philosophy by Galileo was fundamentally geo- 
metrical in character. In geometry, the notion of order is based 
on the concept ‘between’. This notion is reversible, for, if B 
is between A and C, then B is also between C and A. In our 
idea of subjective time-flow, however, the fundamental notion 
is of earlier and later. This notion is irreversible, for, if an 
observer regards the event B as later than the event A, it is 
impossible for him to consider the event A as later tlu^ the 
event B. The idea of time in classical physics was quite distinct 
frdlR this subjective time of human experience. It was con- 
cerned only with ‘duration’ and not with ‘trend’. The universe 
was regarded either as eternal or else as having been suddenly 
created by some external agent. 

In classical physics, most of the fundamental laws of nature 
were concerned either with the stability of certaii^configurations ^ 
of bodies, e.g. the solar system, or else with the conservation of 
certain properties of matter, e.g. mass, energy, angular momen- 
tum or spin. The outstanding exception was the famous Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, discovered by Clausius in 1850. 
This law, as usually stated, refers to an abstract concept called 
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entropy, which for any enclosed or thermdly insulateu system 
tends to increase continually with lapse of time. In practice, 
the most familiar example of this law occurs when*tw^ bodies 
are in contact: in general, heat tends to flow from the hotter 
body to the cooler. Thus, while the First Law of Thermodyna- 
mics, viz. the conservation of energy, is concerned only with 
.time as mere duration, the Second Law involves the idea of 
trend. Milne developed his co^mdlogy by taking this idea of 
trend to be fundamental, regarding the expansion of the universe 
as its supreme manifestation. 

We have already seen that Milne showed that Hubble’s law 
could be immediately explained by beginning with the idea of 
expansion if the counteracting effect of gravitational attrac- 
tion were neglected. In 1934, however, partly in collaboration 
with McCrea, he showed that, if the effect of gravitation were 
taken into account, many of the familiar results of relativistic 
cosmology could be obtained using only classical ideas. In the 
last chapter we saw that difficulties arise if we imagine the 
universe to be an infinite static system in'Fuclidean space and 
subject to Newtonian gravitation. Once the possibility is 
admitted that the universe as a whole is not static, these ob- 
jections do not necessarily apply. Milne and l\dpCrea therefore 
examined the properties of an expanding universe subject to 
the laws of Newtonian physics. They discovered that the local 
properties of the relativistic models (with zero cosmical 
constant and zero pressure) in expanding spaces, of positive, 
zero or negative curvatures are observationally the same as 
those of the respective Newtonian universes in which every 
particle has a velocity either less than the velocity of escape tfum 
the observer, or equal to, or greater than, this velocity. Hence 
they considered that the idea of non-Euclidean space was not 
essential to our understanding of the universe. 

Encouraged by these successes, Milne proceeded to con- 
struct a new cosmological system from first principles. Whereas 
Einstein and his Mlowers had found it necessary to introduce 
new concepts of space while retaining the classical concept of 
time, Milflb, regarding expansion as fimdamental, preferred to 
introduce a new theory of time while retaining as far as possible 
tile classical conMpt of Euclidean space. 
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The^ew theory of Milne is called Kinematic Relativity, to 
distinguish it from me Special and General Relativity of Ein- 
stein aild t(f emphasize that it is primarily based on a new theory 
of the measurement of time, space and motion. In Einstein’s 
theory the classical concepts of the rigid measuring rod and 
the clock are both retained, although as Poincar^ pointed out in 
1906 distances are judged to be equal if light-signals traverse, 
them in equal times. This^ criterion is an immediate conse* 
quence of the fundamental postulate that the velocity of light 
in vac9b is the^ame for all uniformly moving observers. Elabor- 
ating Poincare’s point, Milne maintained that the classical 
concept of the rigid rod was redundant. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to base«his new theory of measurement solely on the 
observer’s awareness of the flow of time and the method of 
signalling, e.g. by means of light or other electro-magnetic 
phenomena. 

This policy was criticized by many authorities, including 
Eddington, as conflicting with the customary practice of 
laboratory physicist^ who regard length as the fundamental 
type of physical measurement. Nevertheless, the invention 
of radar has shown that Milne’s ideas foreshadowed the most 
recent developments in metrology. In radar technique an 
estimate of the distance of a reflecting surface is provided by the 
time taken for a pulse of vibrations to return to the emitter, 
and the same principle was first suggested as the foundation of 
theoretical l^inematics by Milne several years before radar was 
invented. 

In 1933 author showed that the Lorentz formulae cor- 
reMIhg the space and time measurements assigned to the same 
event by two observers in uniform relative motion could be 
obtained by Milne’s method without using any rigid body for 
measuring lengths. This was an advance on Einstein’s procedure. 
Shortly afterwards, Milne discovered that his method could be 
applied even when the relative motion of the tw<j observers was 
no longer assumed to be uniform. 

The superiority of this method over previous methods of 
physical measurement is due to its dependence on fewer b^ic 
assumptions. Not only is it independent of the idea of the rigid 
body, but also of the traditional concept of a fixed scale of time. 
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It is, of course, assumed that the trend, ^or order, df events 
experienced by an observer is given, but no assumption is made 
regarding the rate at which they succeed each othef. Since 
Newton it had been generally assumed that there is a imique 
scale of time in nature. Even after Einstein had discarded the 
idea of world-wide simultaneity, it was still thought that all 
aiatural phenomena suitable for use as clocks by a given ob- 
fterver muse ‘keep the same ^m6’. For example, the daily 
rotation of the eaith> on its axis and its annual rotation about the 
sun provide two natural clocks which for most practical pftrposes 
‘keep the same time’. Milne and the author, therefore, broke 
new ground in investigating die possibility that there might 
exist natural phenomena, defining physically significant 
time-scales, which are non-uniform when referred to the 
rotating earth. 

Two time-scales are said to be non-uniform, relative to each 
other, when events which appear to occur at equal intervals 
according to one appear to occur at unequal intervals according 
to the other. Two clocks which beat non^niformly can, how- 
ever, be correlated. A mathematical relation can be found 
between the times assigned by them respectively to a given 
sequence of events. This relation can be used (p regraduate, or 
convert, epochs on one scale to epochs on the other. As in the 
radar method, .distances are measured by the time-intervals of 
reflected signals. Consequently, the distance, and hence the 
motion, of an object will be described by the, observer in 
different ways according to his choice of time-scale. Indeed, it 
has been proved that, in theory, a particular scale can alwaw be 
found so that a given object can be described as moving in'\uiy 
given manner either towards or from the observer. In practice, 
of course, this choice of scale must be restricted so that a finite 
epoch is assigned to any event which is actually experienced, 
i.e. ‘lived through’, by the observer. Also, as indicated above, 
the choice of ocale must leave the order of these events quite 
unaffected. 

These ‘abstract ideas concerning the measurement of time 
and space'*l)ave an immediate application to cosmology. Since 
the discovery by Roemer of the finite character of the veloci^ 
of light, it has g^dually become evident that, as we peer deeper 
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and deeper into sp^, the world-as-seen at any instant is not 
the world-as-it-*is’ at that instant, for the more distant objects 
are seec^at In earlier stage in their history. To construct a map 
of the world at a given instant we must correct the world- 
picture for the effect of this time-lag. This correction will 
depend on our postulates concerning the scale of time. If we 
change from one scale to another, the world-map will change 
too. The possibility that morS t](}^ one map of the universe may 
be physically significant suggests that some cf the controversies 
in cosiffology Qiay be due to this cause. The situation is some- 
what analogous to the mapping of the earth’s surface. The 
Mercator projection, for example, is often more useful than a 
globe, despite the distortion which occurs as we approach the 
poles. In mapping the universe, Milne claims that there are two 
different time-scsdes and two associated world-maps, each of 
fundamental importance. 

Following the hint suggested by his simple model of uni- 
formly moving particles, Milne considered a system of such 
particles which all coincide at a particular instant.^ This instant 
he regarded as the origin of time for the system. Strictly 
speaking, the system was assumed to exist only subsequently to 
^is singular event, which he ultimately compared to the Crea- 
tion. A unique particle can be found in this model moving in 
any given direction with any given speed less than c, the signal 
velocity. Milne assumed that the signal paths (light rays) in his 
model coul<^be mapped as straight lines in Euclidean space. 
Thus at any epoch t, subsequent to the initial epoch zero, the 
system fills the interior of a Euclidean sphere of radius ct, 
th^host distant particles appearing to recede with speeds 
arbitrarily close to c. 

All the world-models which we have considered so 
far were based on the principle of homogeneity, each region 
having the same properties as any other region. Milne adopted 
a similar postulate for his model, which was constructed so 
that its 'appearance and history were the same according to 
each observer attached to a constituent particle. These observers 
were assumed to have similar clocks, by means of which each 

^ For a detailed account of the a prim foundations of Milne’s model, see 
Chapter IX. 
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described the system as uniformly expan^ng. It is dear that 
the system must contain an infinite nimiTOr of particles, each 
observer mapping the system as if it were bounded at' distance 
ct at epoch t by an impenetrable material barrier of infinite 
density. For, if there were only a finite number of particles 
inside the Euclidean sphere of radius ct, there would exist a 
definite rim of particles, from each of which the appearance 
of the systeYn could not be the ^uiie as from an interior particle. 
It is of the greatest significance that the kinematics of the 
Lorentz formulae {Set Chapter IV), unlike classical kiriSmatics, 
do in fact permit each fundamental observer to describe the 
system as expanding equally 4n all directions from himself as 
centre. The apparent effect of infinite density at distance ct is due 
to the Fitzgerald-Lorentz ‘contraction’ factor, which tends to 
zero as the speed of recession approaches c. 

In comparing this model with nature, Milne identified the 
constituent particles as nebulae. As in the models of relativistic 
cosmology, local irregularities of distribution were neglected, 
the model being regarded as a representation of the basic 
structure of the universe. For this reason, Milne called his 
system the ‘substratum’. The time-scale corresponding to 
uniform expansion is denoted by the symbols At epoch t, the 
distance r of a particle moving with velocity v away from the 
observer is given by the relation, r = vt. Consequently, in this 
model, Hubble’s law relating distance and velocity will be 
obeyed at all epochs. The present value of t is of the order of 
2,000 million years. 

Milne discovered another scale of time, r, which can be 
used to construct a system of measurement by his '^dar’ 
technique so that the relative distances of all the particles of the 
substratum are fixed. The geometry associated with this new 
scale of measurement is hyperbolic, light-rays being mapped as 
the analogues of Euclidean straight lines. The substratum fills 
the entire hyperbolic space, the total volume of which is infinite. 
Moreover, riiere is no origin of time on this scale, the total range 
of past ^e being infinite. The infinite past corresponds, of 
course, the zero of time on the t-scale, which plays a similar 
role to die absolute zero of temperature: it lies outside all 
possible experience. 
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To show that thjsse two scales of time are of physical signifi- 
cance ^he^ the substratum is taken as a model of the underlying 
structure of the universe of nebulae, we must associate them 
with definite natural time-keepers. Milne identifies the /-scale 
with the vibrations of a standard source of light of any given 
colour. Thus on this scale the time-intervals between succes- 
sive crests of light-waves arj uniform. Moreover, on this scal^ 
the nebulae are receding w^h constant velocities. In our 
discus^on of the Special Theory of RelalSvity, we explained 
that the apparent rate of a moving clock is slower than that of 
a similar clock kept by the observer. Hence the beats of the 
light-waves emitted by a standard source in a receding nebula 
should appear*to be slower than those of the corresponding 
waves emitted by a similar source in the laboratory. Since the 
product of wave-length and frequency is always equal to the 
velocity of the light-wave, which is constant, it follows that an 
apparent slowing down of frequency will be associated with a 
corresponding increrse of wave-length. Thus the light from a 
receding source should appear to be redder than the light from 
a similar static source in the laboratory. Consequently, the 
spectra of the nebulae are shifted towards the red. 

. Milne identifies ;r-time with the standard clock of classical 
mechanics, to which the swinging pendulum and the rotating 
earth are usually sufficiently good approximations. He shows 
that, if time is measured on this scale, a particle moving freely 
in the field of the substratum and acted on by no forces, other 
than the ‘pulF of the system as a whole, would obey Newton’s 
first jl^w of motion, i.e. it would move with uniform velocity 
in*a straight line. Hence r-time is the scale originally intro- 
duced into physics by Galileo and Newton. However, if standard 
light-pulses keep /-time, the intervals between successive beats 
will not be uniform in r-time. There will be a gradual increase 
in the frequency, or number of beats in a unit interval of r- 
time and a corresponding decrease in the wave-ftngth. Conse- . 
quently the light emitted by a standard atom in a distant nebula 
will appear to be redder than the light from a similar source in 
the laboratory because the light which we now receive from the 
nebula originated a long time ago when its natural wave-length 
was longer. 


H 
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We see, therefore, that the red-shifts ii^ the spectra of the 
nebulae can be explained in different ways, depending on how 
we choose to measure the flow of time. The crucial ^oint in 
Milne’s theory is the hypothesis that in nature some phenomena 
are uniform on one scale and some on another. For example, 
yrhen the r-scale is employed many of the fundamental con- 
^ants of nature, e.g. the constant ,of gravitation and Planck’s 
constant, are truly constant; whereas, when the t-scale is used, 
they are proportioi&l to the time which has elapsed since the 
epoch zero. On the other hand, as we have iust selb, the 
nebular red-shifts indicate that the frequencies of standard 
light-waves appear to vary with change of epoch when the r- 
scale is adopted. Hence, whichever scale we choo&e, some of the 
fundamental quantities in physics must vary with lapse of time. 
Indeed, the red-shifts serve to remind us that we inhabit a 
changing world, unlike the static cosmos which has been the 
traditional background of physics. 

Milne’s work has an important beapng on the difficult 
problem of estimating the distances of the fainter nebulae. It 
will be remembered that these estimates are based on the 
assumption that statistically the nebulae can be regarded as of 
uniform absolute brightness so that their apparent brightness 
is a criterion of distance. The crucial problem, therefore, is 
the determinaflon of the precise rule relating apparent brightness 
to distance. This rule will depend on the motion of the nebulae. 
Thus, if we regard the nebulae as stationary, we shall attribute 
greater distances to them than if we regard them as receding, 
because recession causes the amount of light received by us in a 
unit interval of time to be diminished. 

The energy of alight quantum, or photon, is the product of 
its frequency and Planck’s constant, h. Since the apparent 
frequency of light radiated by a receding nebula is diminished, 
due to the Doppler effect, Hubble assumes that both the number 
of photons reived in unit time and their energy are dimin- 
ished, and so in his analysis of the observations recession con- 
tributes tte same factor twice over to the reduction in apparent 
brightness. In Milne’s theory, however, when the nebulae are 
regarded as receding ‘uniformly, Plandt’s constant h increases 
with lapse of’ time, thereby partially compensating for the 
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reducticfli in apparent frequency, so that, although the number 
of photons receivedPin unit time is still diminished by the same 
factor as bdfore, the energy of each is unaltered. Consequently, 
in Milne’s analysis, recession has only half the effect on apparent 
brightness that it ^ in Hubble’s investigations.^ 

Thus, in Milne’s theory, if the nebulae are regarded as 
receding, greater distances will be assigned to them than 1 ^ 
Hubble. This result appear^ tp be of considerable aignificancdl 
because Hubble claims that if the nebulae ^ere in motion then 
the data relati^ to the more distant nebulae would indicate that 
the universe was much more compact both in space and time 
than he believes possible. In particular, the age of the system 
would seem to be less than 1,000 million years. Con- 
sequently, Hubble rejects the possibility of an expanding 
universe, although he is quite unable to account for the red- 
shifts. Mihic, However, claims that the universe can be regarded 
either as expanding or static. If it is regarded as expanding, it is 
not so congested in space or cramped in time as Hubble be- 
lieves. Milne maintains that its age is approximately 2,000 
million years. 


* Neverthden, it ii luffident to make the total apparent brightnen of the 
whole infinite syatem finite. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE AGE OF THE UNIVERSE 

Although there is at present no unanimity of opinion on the 
spatial extent of the universe, there is fairly general agreement 
that the tot^i range of past time jp finite. In Milne’s theory, it is 
true that the apparent extent of past time is infinite according 
to the r-scale. This scale, however, is an artific^ scaltf intro- 
duced into physics for the sake of mathematical simplicity. 
We have seen that it can be idefitified with the time kept by the 
rotating earth, subject to certain corrections. Unless we con- 
sider events in the remote past or very distant future these 
corrections are small. However, we have reason to believe that 
there was a time when the earth, and indeed the whole solar sys- 
tem, was subject to very different conditions from those now 
prevailing. Consequently, the r-clock must be regarded as a 
theoretical time-scale which agrees closely with the present 
rotation of the earth, but which diverges therefrom more and 
more as we extrapolate into the distant past or the remote 
future. We have no reason for assuming ^^t there is any 
natural clock which keeps r-time thoughott me whole history 
of the universes. On the other hand the f-scale is identified with 
the vibrations of standard radiation, and Milne regards it as a 
more suitable scale for describing the full range of past time. 
As we have seen, according to the f-scale this range is approxi- 
mately 2,000 million years. We will now consider other 
estimates of the age of the universe and compare them*l 5 ^idi 
this figure. 

Until recent times all estimates of the age of the earth or the 
age of the universe were purely speculative. By a curious 
coincidence, just as the first theory of the structure of the 
world, according to Thales, concerned water, so the first 
theory of how to estimate the range of past time depended on 
the composition of the seas and oceans of the world. In the 
Middle Ages, Dante and others believed in the unity of sll 
earthly waters. This concept was queried by the great Hohen- 
staufen Empei;or, Frederick the Second, who has been called 
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the ‘first modem n»an’, mainly because of his scientific outlook 
which coi^frasted so sharply with the beliefs and prejudices of 
his age. Frederick was puzzled that sea-water was so salt, while 
river water was not. Nearly five hundred years later this 
distinction suggested to the astronomer H^ey a possible 
method of estimating the age of the world. In a communication 
to the Royal Society in i7{5 he pointed out that the sea h^ 
become s^t because of the iccumulation of salme materiu 
swept down by rivers. He regretted that the ancient Greeks had 
not “wlivered down to us the degree of saltness of the sea, as 
it was about two thousand ye|rs ago”, so that the difference 
between the saltness then and now could be used to estimate the 
age of the oc£ans. 

Halley’s suggestion was revived by Joly about fifty years ago. 
Assuming that the average annual amount of dissolved sodium 
removed by rivers from the land had remained constant 
throughout geological time, he estimated that about loo million 
years would be required to provide the oceans with their 
present amount. It is now realized, however, that this method 
is much less accurate than Joly imagined. From the most 
recent investigations, Joly’s assumption of past uniformity 
.indicates an age of the order of 250 million years, but it 
can by no means be safely assumed that the rate of in- 
crease in the salinity of the oceans has been uniform. At 
present the land areas of the world are believed to be much 
more elevated than has usually been the case in the past, and 
rivers are much more active in consequence. Only a very rough 
estiif^te can be made of the effect of these and other influences, 
aSd the most that can be said is that the age of the oceans must 
be reckoned at least in hundreds, and perhaps in thousands, of 
millions of years. 

Towards the end of the last century an alternative method of 
calculating the age of the earth was devised by Lord Kelvin. 
He pointed out that, as there is a measurable flowfif heat througj^ 
the earth’s crust, indicated by the downward increase of 
temperature, the earth must be cooling and hence must have 
been hotter in the past. He calculated the epoch at which the 
earth was molten, finally concluding that this must have been 
between 20 and 40 miUion years ago. This estimate for the 
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age of the earth was in general agreemenlii with his estimate 
for the age of the sun. Helmholtz had suggested tl^t the sun 
maintains its enormous outpouring of radiation by continually 
shrinking and thereby releasing enei^. If a body falls freely in 
a gravitational field it acquires kinetic energy, pr energy of 
motion. If this motion is stopped, the energy thus acquired 
^ust be transformed in some way^ In the case of a shrinking 
sun, IlelmHbltz suggested that the energy acquired as the outer 
regions fall in towards the centre appears as radiation. Kelvin 
calculated that the shrinlu^e of the sun to its present size 
could hardly have provided energy for more than about 50 
million years of radiation. 

Kelvin’s calculations gave rise to a violent cbntroversy be- 
tween geologists and physicists. The geologists maintained 
that far longer periods of time were required to explain the 
known sequence of sedimentary strata and also to allow for the 
evolution of biological species. In particular, James Geikie 
showed in 1900 that the crustal co^ipression resulting 
from too million years of cooling of the earth’s crust would be 
confined to a shell which would be far too thin to accommodate 
the enormous thicknesses of folded rocks involved in the Alps 
and other great mountain ranges. 

The flaw in Kelvin’s method was not revealed until the turn 
of the century. Following the discovery of radium, Lord 
Rayleigh showed that this radioactive element occurs in 
common ro(^ all over the world. Thus the crustal rocks con- 
tain an unfailing source of heat of their own. Moreover, it is 
now known that there is a sufficient supply of radio^tiye 
elements in these rocks to make the net loss of heat extreinely 
small, so that age estimates based on the rate of cooling are 
correspondingly increased. It is now thought that about ninety 
per cent, of the heat-flow through the rocks is due to radioactivity, 
and Kelvin’s figure of 20 to 40 million years has to ^ 
I. multiplied abdtit a hundredfold. 

The decay of radioactive elements, however, has itself 
provided 4iew and far superior methods for estimating the 
range of geological time. Early in the present century Ruther- 
ford and Soddy discovered that in each deposit of a radioactive 
element the number of atoms which efisintegrate in unit 
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time is fvroportional to the total number of atoms of toe element. 
The constant of f^^portionality was found to be independent 
of pregsuie, temperature and other physical conditions, and to 
depend only on the particular element considered. Thus the* 
rate of decay of a given element could be used as a scale of 
time. When uranium and thorium decay they pass though a 
series of transformations; in particular, at one stage of uranii^ 
decay radium occurs. The ultimate stable end-Qroducts age 
helium and lead. By measuring the amount of these stable end- 
produgts in a rock containing uranium *or thorium we can 
estimate the SIge of the rock. In practice more reliable results are 
obtained from studying the lead than the helium, as the latter 
is a gas and so more liable to escape. Fortunately, it is possible 
to distinguish between lead of radioactive origin and lead which 
is not produced in this way. If a radioactive mineral has not 
been affected V>y weathering and other changes, the amount of 
lead of radioactive origin now present in it depends on the 
amount of uranium and/or thorium now present and the period 
which has elapsed since the mineral originally crystsulized. 
Hence, by measuring the amount of radiogenic lead present 
and comparing it with the amount of uranium and/or thorium, 
we can calculate the age of the mineral. 

In practice this method can be checked by considering 
separately the three different isotopes, or varieties, of lead of 
radioactive origin and examining the consistency of our 
results. For example, the latest calculations agree to within a 
few per ceiK. in assigning about 255 million years since the close 
of the Devonian period, when the highest form of life is believed 
have been fish. The Cambrian age, from which the earliest 
fossils date, probably occurred between 440 and 500 million 
years ago, while to the oldest mineral so far investigated, 
uraninite from Manitoba, has been assigned the tremendous 
age of 1,985 million years. Associated with this mineral are 
pebbles of still older granites and quartzites which must 
therefore be more than 2,000 million years old.l^ince the eacth 
must be older still, this figure would seem to be a conservative 
minimum for the age of tiie earth. 

Recently, Holmes has estimated the time that has elapsed 
since the earth’s primeval lead was first modified by lead of 
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radiogenic origin. He used the data assembled by Nier con- 
cerning the relative abundance of the different isotopes of 
lead in samples of common lead minerals of differentrgeQlogical 
ages, and by extrapolation obtained a most probable estimate of 
3,350 million years for the age of the earth. He daims that 
statistical analysis indicates that this result is unlikely to be 
seriously wrong.^ 

4 It will l)£ observed that this figure is somewhat greater than 
the figure of 2,000 million years signed by Milne to the age of 
the universe when fbgarded as uniformly expanding oivthe t- 
scale. On the other hand, Eddington assigned ah age of from 
ten to ninety thousand million yr-ars on the assumption that the 
universe is now expanding more rapidly than in the past. 
Nevertheless, the figure assigned by Milne to the age of the 
universe and that assigned by Holmes to the age of the earth 
are of the same order of magnitude. This agreement strongly 
suggests that the natural ‘zero-time’ of the universe as we know 
it may have occurred a few thousand million years ago. 

Further evidence for this conclusion 'has come from the 
analysis of the helium and uranium content of meteorites. 
These are lumps of metal which enter the earth’s atmosphere 
from outer space and succeed in penetrating to the earth’s 
surface before being completely burnt up Dy their rapid 
passage through the air. It is believed that most, if not all, 
originate in the solar system. Paneth has subjected a number of 
meteorites to careful analysis and finds a considerable variation 
in their helium content, although the percentage &f uranium 
and thorium is nearly identical in each. He concludes that this 
variation in the helium content may be due to a variation in age 
of the meteorites since solidification, the oldest being about 
6,000 million years. Recently, however, it has been sugges- 
ted that some of this helium may be of cosmic ray origin, in 
which case the age of the material has been overestimated. 

Although the expanding universe h)rpothesis and the radio- 
ctive analysis of rocks and meteorites lead to estimates for the 

^ Ttua vj«pu u UW.V diiputed by Harold Jeffivys who published in November 
1948 the results of an alternative statistical analysis of the same data. He sug- 
gests that Holmes may have overestimated the age of the earth by at much at a 
thousand million years. 
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age of thg world of the same order of magjiutude, until about 
ten years ago man;f arguments based on stellar observations 
seemed ^totthow that our stellar system must be at least a 
thousand times older. This ‘long’ time-scale, of the order of < 
a million million to ten million million years, was based 
primarily on the researches of Jeans. 

One of the arguments for the long time-scale on w'hich 
Jeans laid considerable stres} concerned the observed approxi^ 
mation to ‘equipartition of energy’ among the stars. In 191 1 Dr. 
Halm qf the Cape Observatory correlated the average velocities 
of stars of various spectral types with their average weights or 
masses. He showed that for nqpst types the product of their 
average weight and the square of their average velocity is the 
same. This product is proportional to the kinetic energy of the 
star. There is a famous law due to Maxwell which states that in 
a mixture of two or more gases there will be ‘equipartition of 
energy’, the heavier molecules moving more slowly than the 
lighter ones. Moreover, if the gases are suddenly mixed 
together in a vessel,* it is possible to calculate the total time 
required for equipartition to occur. Halm’s discovery suggested 
that the stellar system could be regarded as a gas in which the 
stars play the part of molecules. Given an initid random distri- 
bution of motion aiqong the stars it should be possible to calcu- 
late the length of time needed for gravitationd forces to speed 
up the slow stars and to slow down the fast stars until equi- 
partition is observed. According to Jeans the required period 
is from 5 to«io million million years. 

This calculation was based on the assumption that the 
o]^nred approach to equipartition was due to the effect of 
stars passing close to each other. In recent years reasons have 
been advanced for doubting whether, in fact, the observed 
trends towards equipartition are sufficient to indicate that stellar 
encounters have been causing them over an interval of the order 
of 10 million million years. For the trend towards equipar- 
tition should be universal, whereas there are ifhportant de^ 
ations. In particular, the kinetic energies of stars are 

not more than half the mean kinetic energy of the majority of 
the stars. (The B-type stars are of a blue-white colour and 
their surface temperatures are from i5,ooo‘’C. to 20,ooo‘*C., 
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compared vritb 6,ooo' of yellow-type star%»like the 
sun.) 

As B(A has recently emphasized, it should be hept^ mind 
in all arguments concerning equipardtion that the velocities 
of the stars must be determined with respect to a definite 
standard frame of reference. In practice we determine their 
apparent velocities with respect to the sun and then correct 
^or the effect of the sun’s local motion, i.e. its motion relative 
to the stars in its vicinity. During the last twenty years, however, 
it has been shown, \iotably by Oort, that our Galaxy is fotating. 
Consequently the velocities of the stars should be referred to 
the centre of galactic rotation,aas the sun’s local motion is less 
significant thsm its motion with respect to this centre. In 
particular, the JB-type stars appear to move'in very nearly 
circular orbits around the galactic centre. 

In general, as Bok points out, “the whole problem of 
equipartition reduces itself to a basic problem of galactic 
dynamics and of stellar evolution, one that we have hardly 
begun to recognize as a problem and for«which the solution is 
not yet in sight. Formulated concisely it reads: How can we 
explain certain observed correlations between the physical 
properties of the stars (such as mass, period, spectrum) and 
their dynamical, or orbital, characteristics in tllE gdaxy ? For the 
present we can only guess that from these correlations we may 
ultimately be* able to draw important conclusions relative to 
the cosmic time-scale. We may, however, state with confidence 
that the equipartition argument can no longer be quoted in 
support of the long time-scale.’’ 

When we come to consider the detailed structure «f the 
Galaxy, various objections to the long time-scale arise. If me 
stars have been in motion for more than a million million years, 
by now they should be distributed more at random than they 
appear to be. Eddington considered that on the long time-scale 
the Galaxy should by now be rotating uniformly ; whereas, in fact 
^ is not DiffiAilties also arise in connection wi A the number of 
past rotations of our own and other galaxies. The period of 
rotation q| our own Galaxy in the neighbourhood of Ae sun is 
about 250 million years, so that, according to the short time- 
scale, the number of past rotations is of the order of ten, 
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whereas ^ the longitinie-scale it would be the order of ten 
thousand t^ a hundred thousand. Many authorities think that 
a nebul^ could not retain a spiral structure throughout so many 
rotations. 

So far we have considered time-scale arguments relating to 
the earth, to the universe as a whole and to &e stellar system or 
Galaxy. We must regard the age of the earth as providing R 
lower limit for the age of the universe, which can ^erefore bd* 
not less than 3,000 million years old,# according to the 
radioacffve or atomic time-scale. On the assumption that the 
extra-galactic nebulae are recec^ng uniformly, the age of the 
imiverse would appear to be somewhat less than diis. The 
discrepancy may be due to an overestimation of the age of the 
earth or to the fact that in the remote past the nebulae were 
moving more slowly so that the universe has taken a somewhat 
longer time to expand to its present state. 

The assumption of uniform, or nearly uniform, expansion 
can be checked by toting whether the ages of celestial objects 
intermediate between the earth and the universe can also be 
shown to be of the same order of magnitude. Intermediate 
objects in descending order of magnitude include the Galaxy, or 
stellar system, star clusters and individual stars, such as the 
sun. We have seen that the original arguments favouring a long 
time-scale for the Galaxy are now regarded as much less cogent. 
It is therefore of considerable interest to determine the ages of 
star cl’isters^d individual stars to see if they too are in general 
agreement with the short time-scale of a few thousand million 
years^ 

* Our region of the Galaxy contains a number of loosely 
connected clusters of stars, for example the Hyades. The latter 
contains about a hundred and fifty stars within a distance of 
fifteen light-years from its centre, which is at about a hundred 
and thirty light-years from the sun. The motions of the 
individual stars differ by not more than about half a kilometre 
per second. In such systems each member star is prevented fraHl ' 
wandering vS into outer space by the gravitational p'uU of ^ 
whole system. There is, however, an important disruptive 
influence which tends to tear the cluster impart. This counter- 
acting force is the pull of the Galaxy as a whole, whidi is directed 
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towards the Galaduc centre. In the case of loose clusters the 
interaction between individual members is relativelj^ unim- 
portant, and apart from the tug*of-war between the cluster as a 
whole and the Galaxy the most important forces influencing 
the development of the system are those due to the passage of 
other stars in its neighbourhood. 

* Bok has shown tbat clusters of^this type fall into two classes 
'according ‘as their density is less than, or exceeds, a certain 
critical value depending on the distance of the cluster from the 
centre of the Galaxy and to a lesser extent on its shape. For 
spherical clusters, whose distjpice from this centre is com- 
parable with the sun’s, the critical density is of the order of 
three stars of the mass of the sun in a volume 6qual to that of 
a cube of side ten light-years. If the star-density is lower, then 
the cluster will be unstable and will disintegrate rapidly. If the 
star-density is greater, we can regard the cluster as stable, the 
rate of dissolution being much slower. The estimated density of 
the Hyades cluster is about two and a half times the critical 
density, and it has been calculated that its lifetime is of the 
order of 2,000 million years. During that period the probable 
number of encounters with other stars will have reduced the 
system to a state in which the Galactic pull cm tear it apart. 

The mechanism of disintegration of dense star clusters is 
quite different. In Galactic clusters like the Pleiades, the density 
(X which exceeds the critical density by a factor of more than 
five, the pull of the Galaxy is no longer the dominafit disruptive 
influence. Instead, the gradual impoverishment of these clusters 
is mainly due to the gravitational interaction between m^ber 
stars. Associated with any gravitational system there is a definlie 
velocity of escape. Knowing that a particular star in a cluster 
has a particular velocity, we can calculate the probability that 
this star will acquire the velocity of escape within a given inter- 
val of time. Stars acquiring this veloci^ will ultimately leave 
^e system. The time required for this probability to amount 
m-taAer more than fifty per cent, has been defined by Chand- 
rasekhar |is a measure of the mean life of the cluster. The precise 
de^tion is, of course, a matter of convention. For the Pleiades 
duster the mean life is of the order of 3,000 million years. 

Although we^ do oot know how dusters like the Pleiades 
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originated^ it is thought unlikely that, with|the general trend 
towards a purely random distribution of stars, Aere is much 
likelihood m new clusters being built up by chance encounters of 
individual stars. Hence these clusters, several hundreds of 
which are known to exist, appear to form a vanishing species. 
Most of them will cease to exist in a few thousand million years* 
We conclude that the rate of disruption of the Galactic clustera 
is convincing evidence in favour of the short time-scale for the* 
evolution of the Galaxy. 

Theaproblem of determining the age of *a t3rpical individual 
star, such as fiie sun, is linked with the problem of stellar 
energy. Observation indicates that the sun is at present radia- 
ting energy at. the rate of about 250 million tons a minute. 
Jeans suggested that the sun maintained this enormous torrent 
of radiation by the annihilation of matter, converting a frac- 
tion of its mass Into radiant energy. On this basis he calculated 
that the sun could continue to shine for a billion years and 
lose less than ten per cent, of its mass. In the last ten years this 
suggestion has lost favour. An alternative method of energy 
generation is now generally accepted, and it has been shown 
that this is incompatible with the long time-scale. 

Finally, further evidence for the short time-scale has been 
j)rovided by obsepvations on interstellar matter. Current 
estimates indicate that only about one-half of the mass of our 
Galaxy is to be found in the stars; at least an equal amount is 
scattered diffusely throughout interstellar space. For the 
determinatidh of the cosmic time-scale, the most impc««tant 
feature is that this interstellar matter is not entirely gaseous as 
i^oiflains dust particles. Lindblad was the first to consider the 
origin of these particles. He suggested that they were formed as 
condensations in the interstellar gas over a period comparable 
with the short cosmic time-scale. More recently ter Haar and 
van de Hulst have put forward the following theory. At fairly 
low densities molecules are formed from the int^tellar atoms. 
The condensation nuclei, thus formed, will continue to gc^jp. ■ 
through collisions, and particles with diameters ci about a 
hundred-thousandth of a centimetre will be formed in about 
30 million years, the slowest permissible rate producing the 
observed size in about 2,000 million years. We deduce 
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that the observed^relative distribution of dust and ^ points 
to the short time-scale, for on the long time-scale it is difficult 
to explain how so much of the gas has evaded cajftun: by the 
^ solid interstellar matter. 

In this rapid survey of the age of the earth, the stars, the 
Galaxy and the expanding system of nebulae, we see that cdcu- 
Htions based on a wide range of diverse data are in general 
«agreement, favouring the short time-scale. This situation is 
much more satisfactory than th#^ position fifteen years ago, when 
the prevailing ideas*’on the age of the stars contrasted s9>sharply 
with the theory of the expanding universe. In* 1932 de Sitter 
summarized the position as fallows: 

"The temptation is strong to identify the epoch of the 
beginning of the expansion with the ‘beginning of the world’, 
wlutever that may mean. Now astronomically speaking this 
beginning of the expansion took place only yesterday, not much 
longer ago than the formation of the oldest rocks on the earth. 
According to all our modem views the evolution of a star, of a 
double star, or a star cluster, requires intervals of time which 
are enormously longer. The stars and the stellar system must be 
older than the universe I 

"What must be our attitude to this paradqj^? ... I am afraid 
all we can do is to accept the paradox and try and accommodate 
ourselves to }t, as we have done to so many paradoxes lately 
in modem physical theories." ' 

The transition from this point of view to our present has an 
important bearing on our choice of a world-mod£l. For in an 
attempt to resolve the time-scale paradox, de Sitter considered 
the possibility that the universe oscillates between a s&te ''f 
minimum and a state of maximum volume. In this way the 
present apparent expansion of the universe could be recon- 
ciled with the long time-scale. We now see that this not very 
attractive hypothesis is no longer required. Instead, all the 
available evidence points to the universe having expanded from 
initial state of maximum concentration a few thousand 
million years ago. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE NEBULAE 

Observation has so far failed to reveal any boundary of the* 
system of nebulae, outside wb'ch there could exist similar 
systems. At present we have every reason fo> beheving that the 
realm of* the nebulae forms the ultimate background of the 
ph)rsical universe. Thus the giebulae themselves may be 
regarded as the individual bricks out of which the universe is 
constructed. So far we have concentrated attention mainly on the 
architecture of the building formed by these bricks. We will 
now consider some of the general characteristics and peculiar- 
ities of the bricks themselves. 

Of the 100 million or so nebulae at present accessible 
to observation the vas.* majority can at best be recorded on the 
photographic plate as mere specks, barely distinguishable 
from &e images of faint stars. A large number of nebulae appear 
somewhat brighter, but their images are still too small and faint 
for any details to be observed o&er than their elongation and 
the rate at which the* brightness fades from the centre towards 
the edge of the image. Consequently, our knowledge of the 
structure of individual nebulae is mainly based on a few hundred 
exceptionally^bright nebulae. 

These nebulae have been arranged by Hubble in groups 
accordipg to their characteristic features, and most of these 
gifJups have been found to form an ordered sequence which 
appears to be produced by the continuous variation of a fun- 
damental pattern. The vast majority of the brightest nebulae 
are called ‘regular’, since they appear to be rotating more or less 
symmetrically about central condensations. The remaining few 
per cent, are called ‘irregular’, because they lad# this feature. 
The regular nebulae fall natur^y into two main groups, callctt 
‘elliptical’ and ‘spiral’ respectively. About twenty per cent, of 
‘ all nebulae so far classified are elliptical, and about seventy-five 
per cent, are spiral, but the true percentage of ellipticals may be 
considerably higher. 
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Elliptical netjjlae range from globular objecis through 
ellipsoidal figures to a limiting elongated form w\$h a ratio of 
axes of about three to one. They are highly concent&ted, but 
small patches of obscuring matter can occasionally be detected 
against the luminous background. The two main features 
employed so far for further classification are the shapes of the 
images and the luminosity gradients, or rates at which the 
apparent brightness falb off from the centre towards the edge. 
The former b the simpler criterion to adopt, as the shapes of the 
images and of the contours of equal luminosity can 1% rapidly 
determined. These shapes, however, are not true shapes, for 
they refer to the two-dimensional projected images on the 
photographic plate and not to the actual three-dimensional 
nebulae. Thus a circular image may refer to a highly elongated 
nebulae viewed in the direction of its axis of rotation and not 
necessarily to a spherical nebula. If we assume that the 
orientation of these axes is distributed at random, we can 
analyse the shapes of the projected iro.'’ges statistically, and 
thereby discover the relative abundance of the true forms. It 
appears that the true forms range from the globular to the 
lenticular, the latter being the more numerous. 

There are two distinct types of spiral nebulae, normal and 
barred. In general, there are two spiral arms. In the normal spiral 
they emerge smoothly from opposite regions on the edge of 
a central condensation, which resembles a lenticular nebub. 
In the barred spiral the two arms emerge abruptly from the 
opposite ends of a bar of nebulosity stretching right across the 
central condensation. There appear to be at least twice a^ many 
normal spirab as barred spirals. 

The normal spirals can be arranged in a definite sequence. 
Those at one end of the sequence exhibit a bright central core, 
the spiral arms being closely coiled. Progressing along the 
sequence, the arms increase at the expense of the central region 
and appear to unwind. At the end of the sequences the nucleus 

relatively insignificant and the arms are widely open. 
Peripfaipr^ bands of obscuring material are frequently observed 
in nomud spirab, particularly in those seen edge-on. 

The barred spirab can abo be arranged in a sequence 
beginning \^tb a shape similar to the Greek letter 6 . As the 
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sequence {ft-ogresses |fhe ring appears to bre-/k away from the 
bar at oppo^te ends so as to form a crude S, and the spiral arms 
graduall^P develop from the free ends. As in the development of 
the normal spiral, the arms grow at the expense of the central 
region, unwinding until finally a fully opened S>shape is observed. ^ 

The complete sequence of regular nebular types can be 
represented by a Y-shaped diagram. The stem is formed by the» 
elliptical nebulae, with the gldbujar systems at the base and the ' 
most elongated systems just below the fork.^The two arms are 
formed by the normal and barred spirals respectively. Between 
the arms a few spirals of mixed type occur. The transition from 
the stem to the arm of barred spirals appears to be more or less 
continuous, but-there seems to be a discontinuity between the 
stem and the arm of normal spirals. As Hubble remarks, "the 
suggestion of cataclysmic action at this point in the evolutional 
development of nebulae is rather pronounced.” 

Until recently, elliptical nebulae and the cores, but not the 
arms, of spiral nebulae appeared to be so concentrated that 
even with the 100-incn telescope it was not considered possible 
to resolve them into stars. It was therefore a major triumph of 
photographic skill when, in the autumn of 1943, Baade suc- 
ceeded in resolving two of the nearest ellipticals and the central 
region of the great ’spiral in Andromeda. The outstanding 
significance of this feat, however, lay in the explanation of its 
difficulty. Baade pointed out that the former purely nebulous 
appearance of these objects was due to the abnormally low 
luminosity of their brightest constituent stars compared with 
the brightest stars in the arms of spirals. He suggested that we 
mast nenceforward recognize the existence of two types of 
stellar population in the nebulae. Type I, exemplified by stars 
in the sun’s neighbourhood, is characterized by the most 
luminous stars with high surface temperatures (spectral types 
O and B) and open star-clusters. Type II is characterized by 
short-period Cepheids and stars such as are foupjl in globular 
dusters.' Whereas in elliptical nebulae, in the most dosely 
coiled spirab and in the cores of other spirals only stars of 
type II are found, both types co-exist in the arms of open 
spirals, although type I usually predominates. Both types are 
found also in irregular nebulae. 

< 
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Of the irregul^ nebulae the best know|i are our f^o nearest 
neighbours, called the Magellanic Clouds. The;^ were first 
discovered by the Portuguese navigators of the fifteenth century 
when approaching the Cape of Good Hope, and were first 
described by a companion of Magellan on his voyage of 
circumnavigation. They are about 85,000 and 95,000 light-years 
liway respectively, and their distance apart is about 35,000 
light-years. Both clouds are highly resolved into stars, with no 
central condensatigns and no evidence of rotational symmetry. 
The main bodies of the clouds are roughl]( circuhir, their 
diameters being about 1 1,000 ^d 6,000 light-pars respectively, 
the larger cloud being the nearer. This cloud is particularly rich 
in super-giant stars, one of which, S Doradus, is one of the 
most luminous stars known in the whole visible universe. It is a 
variable star of a peculiar type, its average brightness being 
about half a million times ^t of the sun. Recent evidence 
suggests that it may be a double star of two equal components. 

The Magellanic Clouds belong to a Jypical small group of 
nebulae forming the so-called ‘local group’, of which our own 
Galaxy is a member. It includes all nebulae within about a 
million light-years from the sun, and contains at least thirteen 
members. The nearer nebulae in the generaLfield lie at mu(^ 
greater distances (more than two and a half million light-years), 
and investigation of their detailed structure is much more 
difficult. The region occupied by the local group is roughly 
ellipsoidal in shape, with our own Galaxy near one end of the 
major axis and the famous nebula in Andromecfa, M31, near 
the other. Unfortunately most members of the group are 
visible only from the southern hemisphere, where there ue &.w 
large telescopes. Nevertheless, as Hubble has pointed out, the 
fact that our own Galaxy is a member of a group is a very 
fortunate circumstance,^ for if it were otherwise our present 
knowledge of the nebulae would have required far more 
powerful tel«?copes than the loo-inch reflector. 

The local group contains two triple nebulae: our own 
Galaxyanhd the Magellanic Clouds form one triple nebula, and 

^ It now appeuri that nearly all nebulae are members of groups, some of 
which contain a few nebulae, othen more, the greatest dusters containing 
several hundred^ of which most are elliptical. 
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the great nebula ii 9 Andromeda is a membir of another set of 
three. 'Jhis nebula is visible to the naked eye on clear moonless 
nights m autumn and winter as an elongated cloud about hal^ 
the size of the full moon. It lies twenty>one degrees from the 
Milky Way circle. The nebula is a typical normal spiral withTa 
relatively large nuclear region, which is the part visible to t|),e 
unaided eye, and fainter arms, the outer parts of which are wel^ 
resolved into stars. Its distantfe is still somewhat uncertain.^ 
Despite^numerous intensive investigationsf based on hundreds 
of photograph# of Cepheid variables, the distance can only be 
reckoned as three-quarters of* a million light-years with an 
uncertainty of perhaps ten per cent, which may be partly due to 
our inadequate knowledge of the absorption of light by the dust 
in intervening space. The two neighbours of the Andromeda 
nebula are also it about the same distance. 

The absolute brightness of M31 appears to be roughly 1,700 
million times that of the sun. If it were populated entirely by stars 
of the same type as th% sun, knowledge of the absolute brightness 
would immediately inform us of the population. Many of the 
constituent stars are giants and super-giants with a much 
greater luminosity per unit mass than the sun. On the other hand, 
as in our own Galas^, the vast majority of the constituent stars 
are probably much fainter per unit mass than the sun. In the 
present state of our knowledge, the luminosity method appears 
to inform us only that the mass of the Andromeda nebula is 
greater than* 2,000 million times the mass of the sun, perhaps 
many times greater. 

The main body of the Andromeda nebula, as shown in the 
iJInt photographs with the most powerful telescopes, covers a 
surface area of the sky equal to about seven times that of the 
moon, and its length and width are 35,000 and 8,700 light-years 
respectively. If t& elliptical form of the image is due to fore- 
shortening owing to tilt, it is probable that we are viewing the 
system nearly edge on. Even with die aid of a telesSope, howe]^r, 
the size of the nebula to the eye is much smaller tha^ is 
revealed by good photographs. Using the micro-densitometer, 
a sensitive dectrical apparatus for measuring photographs, it 
appears much larger still, the nucleus being surrounded by an 

>Tlus uncertainty, of coune, is not confined to M31. 
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extensive haze of stirs. Indeed, the area of tife sky which we now 
know to be covered by the nebula has been increased te^ times, 
and is approximately equal to seventy full moons. The major 
and minor axes of the image are roughly equal, and we conclude 
that the outer part of the system is more or less spherical. The 
^hole system would appear to be like a flat wheel with a 
conspicuous hub, surrounded by q large spheroidal haze, pro- 
bably composed of stars whiclmre too faint to be resolved by 
our present methods. 

M32, the brighter and closer of the two satel M3I, 

is a typical elliptical nebula, the ratio of its axes being about 
four to five and its major diameter about 1,800 light-years. It 
is highly concentrated, and its brightness fallS away rapidly 
from the core. It can be resolved into stars similar to those in 
the core of M31. The other companion of M31 is an abnormal 
elliptical nebula, NGC205, the nucleus of which resembles that 
of M32, although it is considerably fainter. 

Of ^e remaining seven members of tha local group, two are 
classed as ‘peculiar ellipticals*, lying at rather more than 

600.000 light-years from the sun, their diameters being about 
eight times those of the larger globular clusters of our own 
Galaxy. Two other systems, discovered abdht ten years ago, 
appear to consist of agglomerations of stars. These are the 
systems in Sculptor and Formax. The former is about 200,000 
light-years distant, and the latter about twice as far. Their 
diameters are about 3,000 light-years and rather more than 

6.000 light-years respectively. They differ from spirals in their 
lack of structural detail, and from ellipticals in their of^nness 
and transparency. 

There is abundant evidence that most of the extra-galactic 
nebulae are permeated with a great deal of dust, and if during 
the course of time much of this dust gets swept up into the stars 
we should obtain comparatively transparent s)r8tems like these. 
There are no*bright giant stars in these systems. As McVittie 
hu remarked, “it would appear that agglomerations of stars of 
presuxhibly small mass and luminosity can exist, ranging from 
loose systems such as those in Sculptor and Formax, tlwugh 
increasing d(»rees of concentration to the centre, until we 
reach a genuine^ elliptical ^e such as M32 ; that this type of 
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Star popul JCurs in the core of a spiral such as M31 ; but 

that to obtain giant blue stars we have to^m to the arms of 
spirals^ where, apparently, these stars are alone found.” 

Of the three remaining galaxies of our group two are irregular 
nebulae similar to the Magellanic Clouds and of low luminosity. 
As Shapley has emphasized, it is rather disturbing to discover 
that so large a proportion of the nearest nebulae are confuted 
and amorphous aggregations of stars, whereas we find in oiy 
surveys of the general field that only three or four per cent, are 
irregular. Unless we are driven to conclude that our part of the 
universe is ndt typical, we must query the completeness of our 
larger surveys. If the irregulaF nebulae in the local group were 
located 50 njillion light-years away, our best photographs 
would probably not reveal them. We conclude that there are 
likely to be many more small, faint and comparatively irregular 
nebulae than wur surveys have so far yielded. 

Finally, the most distant member of the local group is the 
open spiral M33. It is a little more distant than M31 and 
about 180,000 light-years away from it. The tilt is estimated at 
about thirty degrees, the ratio of the axes in the projected 
image being about two to three. The main body has a major 
diameter of about 12,000 light-years, visible in a good photo- 
graph with a large,telescope. The micro-densitometer, however, 
reveals a diameter of nearly 20,000 light-years. It is somewhat 
brighter than the average nebula, the total luminosity being 
about 140 million times that of the sun. 

The dftermination of the absolute luminosity of neighbour- 
ing nebulae, such as M31 or M33, is comparatively simple, once 
, the distances of these objects are known. The estimation of their 
masses is much less straightforward. Using Newton’s theory of 
gravitation, we can calculate the mass of a planet revolving 
round the sun, provided we know its distance from the sun and 
its period of rotation. Assuming that Newton’s law can be 
applied to all rotating S3^tems in the heavens, we can estimate 
the combined masses of double stars rotating Ibout each other. 
The calculation of rotating nebular masses is more difiicutt. 

The gravitational control of the stars in a typical spiral 
nebula differs from that of the solar system, where nearly all 
the mass is concentrated in the central sun, and the controlling 
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force fher^ore varies inversely as the square ci the ^ttnoe from 
the centre. It difFeib also from the gravitational field of a con- 
tinuous discoidal system rotating as a cartwheel. Spedrographic 
studies indicate that the rotational motion of the outer parts is 
such that the actual gravitational field probably lies between 
these two extremes. Hubble originally estimated that the mass 
of^ the Andromeda nebula was 3,500 million times that of the 
|un, but we now know that he was observing only the central 
region. The central regions of Nebulae are usually found to 
rotate like cartwheels, the speed of rotation at any poiitf being 
proportional to the distance from the centre.* In the outer 
regions the speed of rotation decreases as we recede from the 
centre. In the outer regions of M31 the rotation period appears 
to be about 90 nullion years, while towards the rim of M33 
the rotation period appears to be about 200 million years. 
Various recent estimates for the mass of M31 give about one 
hundred to two hundred thousand million times the mass 
of the sun.^ 

Another method of estimating the ordeiA>f magnitude of the 
mass of a typical nebula is to consider the individual motions of 
the members of a cluster of nebulae and calculate the gravi- 
tational pull which must be holding the cluster together so that 
it remains as a permanent structure. We caq tfien calculate the ' 
mass of the whole cluster and hence deduce the average mass of 
the nebulae of which it is composed. Sinclair Smith has exam- 
ined a cluster of thirty-two nebulae in Virgo, and has foimd an 
average mass of the order of 200,000 million suns. • 

Despite the general acceptance, during the last twenty or 
so years, of the theory that the great nebulae are similar, 
structures to the Milky Way, one outstanding difficulty has 
not been fully resolved: the nebulae appear to be much smaller. 
Shapley’s estimate of the dimensions of the Galaxy some thirty 
years ago was, however, an estimate of the dimensions of the 
enveloping system of globular clusters. There is now no doubt 
that the fiattendll wheel-like distribution of stars which consti- 

tutef the main body of the Milky Way represents the equatorial 
# 

* If it now thought that over ninety per cent, of the total mass of our local 
group if concentrated in M31, M33 and our own Galaxy. It if fignificant 
that they are probaj^y the only f pirau in the group. 
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plane of the ayatem of globu'ar clusters, but there is no evidence 
that this disc reaches as far as the outer rim of the enveloping 
system.* 

In 1932 Hubble discovered on long-exposure photographs^ 
with the lOO-inch telescope that the Andromeda nebula was 
also surrounded by at least 140 globular clusters. These 
tended far beyond the ordinary photographic limits of the 8pini|. 
Besides doubling the diameter of the system, this result strongly 
suggested by analogy that the limits of our own Galaxy fall 
short o^the periphery of the region of ks satellite globular 
clusters. Thus*the difference in size between our own Galaxy 
and the Andromeda nebula is pft>bably much less than formerly 
supposed. 

To obtain more definite information concerning the extent 
of the main stellar system of the Milky Way, an elaborate search 
is being made at Harvard and in South Africa for remote 
Cepheid variables which are not members of globular clusters. 
Of course, the Galaxy has no definite rim; instead, the stars 
gradually peter out at great distances from the centre. In 
principle, we could define the edge of a galaxy as the region 
where the star-density in space falls below a definite fraction, 
c.g. one-thousandth, of the density at the centre. Unfortunately, 
this does not provide a practicable criterion. Instead, one has to 
make standard exposures with the same telescope and compare 
the images by a standard procedure. This method is satisfactory 
for the comparison of the extra-galactic nebulae with each other, 
but does nst help in comparing them with the Milky Way. 
Indeed, the star-density in the region which we are disposed to 
Cegartf as the outer rim of the Milky Way may be less than in the 
outermost detectable lim of the Andromeda nebula. Thus we 
may tend to exaggerate the dimensions of the former and tmder- 
estimate those of the latter. 

The main difficulty in investigating the Milky Way is due 
to the fact that we are located in just about the worst possible 
place for observation. Not only are we at the Aitskirts of the 
Galaxy, but we are also in such a dusty region that we.canndl see 
very far in any direction in the Galactic plane. As Bok has 
remarked, “it is as though we were attempting, on a foggy day, 
to study the plan of a large city from the roof of a not-too-high 
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building somewhere in the suburbs”, ^cause tae layer of- 
Galactic dust sweUS out to its greatest thickness in the direction 
of the centre, the Harvard survey is being made in &epopposite 
direction, away from this hub. In this direction also there is a 
considerable amount of light-absorbing dust, and we suspect 
that our Galaxy is surrounded by a ring of obscuration such as 
we observe in so many of the external galaxies. 

Nevertheless there aie in this<direction some comparatively 
transparent regions, through *which we can faintly discern 
systems in outer s^ce. It is in these regions that we«can best 
seek to determine the confines of our own sys^m, particularly 
by means of Cepheid variables.^Of course, the distances of such 
stars cannot be determined accurately if we are unable to assess 
the amount of light absorption by the dust in intervening space. 
We can, however, estimate this effect by counting the number of 
external galaxies shown on long-exposure plates in the same 
direction. The effects of non-uniformity of distribution of the 
nebulae can only be circumvented by dealing with large areas 
involving many variable stars and tens of thousands of galaxies, 
thereby smoothing out irregularities and consequent errors. 

According to our present knowledge, the distance of the 
anti-centre, or rim of the system in the opposite direction to the 
centre, is at least 15,000 light-years, but individual stars have 
been found at twice this distance. The distance of the centre, 
which is located in the direction of the great star doud in 
Sagittarius, is from thirty to thirty-five thousand light-years. 
Until recently it was thought that the centre was hidden from 
us by a great dark cloud of obscuring matter, but in 1946 Baade 
suggested that parts of the Sagittarius cloud actually belbng ^ 
the central nucleus. Thus we have an effective diameter of 
100,000 light-years. Although we believe that the star-density 
decreases rapidly at this limit, there are scattered stars, 
including short-period Cepheids, extending to perhaps 15,000 
light-years outside the boundary. 

Similarly, the thickness of the stellar disc is not sharply 
de&ed. The stellar density decreases to one-tenth of that 
in the nnghbourhood of the sun at a height of about 1,500 
light-years, so that the vast majority of the stars lie in a layer, 
the thickness pf which in the region of the sun is some 3,000 
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light-years. This Iryer increases considerably in thickness and 
density towards the Galactic centre. By analogy with external 
nebulai^ it is probable that the spheroidal hub is 15,000 or 
more light-years in thickness. There are, however, scattered 
stars and globular clusters extending to more than 30,000 light- 
years above and below the central plane. 

In the last few years much work has been done on tfie 
analysis of stellar distributibn in the Galaxy. For example, is 
is found that, as we rise above the Galactic plane, the giant stars 
thin omt much more rapidly than the dw&rfs. Also, suialysis of 
available star-T^ounts indicates that in almost every direction the 
star-density drops with increasing distance from the sun. This 
diminution in the direction of ^e anti-centre was not unex- 
pected, but the initial diminution in the direction of the 
Galactic centre was more surprising, particularly as there is a 
marked incieasc again beyond a distance of some two or three 
thousand light-years. By analogy with the extra-galactic nebulae, 
it would appear as if our sun were located in a minor spiral arm 
or knot of elongated shape. The initial decrease in star-density 
towards the Galactic centre would then be due to our passing 
beyond the spiral arm in which the sun is located, and the 
subsequent increase in star-density at greater distances would 
' be due to our penetration of the main body of the Galaxy. 

The globular clusters form a vast spheroidal super-system 
surrounding, and nearly concentric with, the highly flattened 
stellar system. This structure could be explained if the flat 
system wefc rotating about an axis, while the globular clusters 
were not. Study of the radial velocities of globular clusters 
•revels that they are all tending to move relative to the sun in a 
direction which is very nearly at right angles to the direction of 
the Galactic centre, with speeds ranging from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty kilometres per second. This peculiar 
systematic asymmetry in their motion strongly suggests that the 
sun and its neighbours are all turning about th^Galactic centre 
at a rate of more than 200 kilometres per second. ^ 

The earliest suggestion that the Galaxy is rotating was made 
by Sir John Herschel. The modem theory is due to Lindblad 
and Oort, although their work was partially anticipated by the 
Swedish astronomer Gyld^n in 1871. If the Galaxy rotated like 
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a cartwheel it would be extremely diiH<||dt to* detect this 
rotation, because relatively to each other the stars on the average 
would be stationary. Instead, the type of rotation for*Wj)ich we 
Ibok is that of Saturn’s rings. In a famous memoir. Clerk Maxwell 
showed nearly a hundred years ago that Saturn’s rings would be 
udktable if they were solid, and that they must consist of a 
sv^rm of separate bodies. In a system of particles rotating about 
i centre of gravitational attraction the iimermost particles will 
rotate more rapidly than the outermost, in order to counteract 
the stronger gravitational pull towards the centre. 

In studying the problem of Galactic rotation*we are almost 
entirely dependent on the detenfidnation of velocities in the line 
of sight, which can be measured spectroscopically by the Doppler 
effect. Only for the nearest stars can we determine motions 
transverse to the line of sight, by comparing their positions over 
a considerable interval of time. On the theory of Galactic 
rotation stars which are farther from the centre than the sun 
will tend, in general, to move more slowly, i.e. relative to the sun 
they will lag behind, whereas stars nearer td the centre will race 
ahead. It is this differential rotation which we must seek in our 
observations. There should be no average radial velocity in 
the line of the sun’s motion nor in the line alright angles to 
this; for stars in the former line will have jth? velocity of the 
sun, and stars jn the latter will be moving transversely to the 
line of sight. 

The general differential effect can be visuali2sed most easily 
by considering stars in a square centred on the sun and lying 
in the plane of the Galaxy, two sides being parallel to the 
direction of the Galactic centre. The stars on the outer edge will^ 
move backwards relative to the sun, while the stars on the inner 
edge will move forward. Consequently, the square will gradually 
be distorted into the shape of a diamond, two of its vertices 
being compressed towards the sun and two being drawn away 
from it. Hence along one diagonal the observed radial velocities 
should be towalds the sun, and along the other they should be 
away from it. These diagonals should be equally inclined to the 
lines of zeib radial velocity. Moreover, on the average, the radial 
velocities should increase with increasing distance from the sun. 
This effect was ^t traced by Oort in 1927, and he deduced that 
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the Galaz§r ym, routing about a centre in the direcnon of 
Sagittarius, thus providing an independent ^eck on Shapley*8 
estimatifp ftf the direction of the Galactic centre deduced from 
the direction of the globular clusters. 

Oort's theory was a modification of that formulated W 
Lindblad in 1925-26. Lindblad assumed that the Galaxy w!ls 
made up of a number of sub-systems, each in rotation, though at 
different rates, around the isame axis perpendicular to the 
Galactic plane. He used this ideS to explain the observed asym- 
metry ii^the motions of the so-called ‘high-velocity’ stars, i.e. 
stars moving with velocities of more than eighty kilometres per 
second. These stars all move Awards one hemisphere of the 
sky. Lindblad suggested that, so far from being fast moving, 
these stars are laggards, and that their apparent high velocity 
is a reflection of the sun’s velocity of rotation. We should, 
therefore, expecv to see them all moving in the same direction, 
which should be exactly the reverse of the direction of the sun’s 
orbital rotation. This effect has been fully confirmed by the 
investigations of GalSbtic rotation. 

Lindblad’s theory also threw new light on the phenomenon 
of star-streaming. If the stars were moving perfectly at random, 
we should expect to find as many stars moving relatively to the 
sun in one direction as in another. Kapteyn found, however, that 
there were two opposite points in the sky towards which more 
stars tended to move than in other directions. This line of pre- 
ferential motion falls in the Milky Way and passes not far from 
the Galactic^ centre. Lindblad showed that, if the majority of 
stellar orbits were slightly elliptical rather than circular, this 
^^-stfbaming effect would be reproduced. The theoretical 
significance of star-streaming was established by Eddington and 
Jeans, who showed that it is incompatible with strict dynamical 
equilibrium. In other words, it appears that our system has not 
yet reached a ‘steady state’. This conclusion is reinforced by 
many of the peculiarities of the Galaxy, in particular by the 
existence of many moving groups of stars, for ft is clear that 
differential rotation must have a shearing tendency, on such 
groups, which after a few revolutions will tend to spread them 
out into a complete ring. 

The ^theory of Galactic rotation implies that we can no 
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longer regard either the sun or the mean 8taf.dard (ietsrmined by 
the motion of theitetars in our neighbourhood as providing an 
ultimate standard of rest in the universe. For these psami^ds 
are local and are affected by an orbital velocity of some 250 
dlometres per second. The centre of the Galaxy is- a more 
fShdamental standard, although it too can hardly be ultimate 
nfhen we consider that, in all probability, the Milky Way has 
its own proper motion relative to the system of nebulae. The 
introduction of the Galactic centre as an origin of reference, 
however, has brought better order into the motions of the spiral 
nebulae. The rule that all these show velocities bf recession was 
marred by a few outstanding exceptions among the nearest 
nebulae, e.g. the Andromeda nebula. We now redize that their 
apparent approach is partly the reflection of the sun’s high speed 
of rotation in their direction. 

Until recently it was customary to regard the Galaxy as 
consisting primarily of stars separated by vast distances com- 
pared with their diameters. For example, the distance of Sirius 
from the sun is nearly 50 million times'"the sun’s diameter. 
The discovery of interstellar matter has, of course, greatly modi- 
fied this picture, and we now regard the total mass of the 
Galaxy as more or less equally divided between the stars and the 
diffuse material lying between them. Tho discovery of inter- 
stellar gas dates from an important observation in 1905 by the 
German astronomer Hartmann. While studying the light 
emanating from the star Delta Orionis, he found that one of the 
lines in the spectrum, which was due to ionized calcium, behaved 
in a peculiar way. The other lines were broad and fuzzy, indi- 
cating that Delta Orionis actually consisted of two stars fotatin? 
about each other. The peculiar line of calcium, on the other 
hand, was sharp and distinct. In 1909 Slipher suggested that 
this line w'as due to calcium vapour lying between the star and 
ourselves. 

The first ^tematic study of the subject was made by J. S. 
Pickett. In 1924 he showed conclusively that the positions of 
certain^nes of calcium and sodium in the spectra of a number 
of stars differed from their normal positions in such a way that 
it was clear that they could not arise in the atmospheres of these 
stars. He concluded that they must be produced by ionized 
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calcium ana neutrar sodium in interstellar space. Subsequent 
theoretical investigations by Eddington and*Rosseland showed 
that calShim and sodium were the only reasonably abundant 
elements which could yield spectral lines observable by us^ 
under the conditions of stimulation prevailing in interstell^ 
space. Eddington calculated that the density of the intersteluv 
cloud was of the order^ of io“®^ grammes per cubic centimetiB, 
which is about one atom per cubic centimetre if, as in the stars, 
most of the atoms are hydrogen. As he remarked: “One atom 
per cubft centi{|ietre does not amount to much. A portion of the 
cosmic cloud as large as the ^arth could, if compressed, be 
packed in a suitcase and easily carried with one hand.” 

In 1930 Phbkett and Pearce showed that the intensity of the 
interstellar lines is directly proportional to the distance of the 
stars in whos'* spectra they are observed, indicating that the 
interstellar cloud is distributed more or less uniformly 
throughout the intervening space, a result which has been con- 
siderably modified in recent years. They concluded that the 
cloud must extend to at least 6,000 light-years from the 
sun and probably to the confines of the system. They estab- 
lished, moreover, that the interstellar gas shares in the Galactic 
.rotation, as it is nearly stationary with respect to the frame of 
reference determined by the average motion of the stars. 

The reason why the interstellar cloud was not found earlier 
is because only certain stars show the effect discovered by 
Hartmann., First, the stars must be at least 1,000 light- 
years distant, so that the thickness of cloud in the intervening 
space«is sufEcient to produce a detectable effect. At the same 
time the star must be sufEciently bright to enable us to atudy its 
spectrum adequately. Consequently, the star must have an 
extremely high intrinsic brightness. Moreover, the star must 
not show in its own spectrum the calcium and sodium lines 
which appear in the spectra of interstellar vapour, for when these 
lines appear in the spectrum of a star’s atmosphere they are 
usually so strong and broad that they could mask the sharp 
lines of the cosmic cloud. Hence, only comparatively few stars 
will show the required effect. 

Further evidence for the existence of interstellar matter was 

^ It be neuer to io~”. 
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provided by Trumpler’s study of smUar %ptn Galactic star* 
clusters. Assuming that they all have the same absolute lumin* 
osity, Trumpler found that the diameters of the mo^ distant 
Vere nearly twice as large as those of the nearest. As it is most 
iiQprobable that this is a real effect, he concluded that the dis- 
tances of the more remote clusters had been overestimated, 
thus causing him to overestimate their diameters. He attri- 
buted this to the effect of interstellar gas in diminishing the 
apparent brightness^ He concluded that the absorbing matter 
was concentrated towards the Galactic plane « in a rayer six 
hundred to one thousand light-j^ears thick. 

Although the cosmic haze is roughly homogeneous, there 
exist regions in which it is much denser than the kverage. These 
include vast tracts a hundred or more light-years across; in 
general they are dark and opaque, or at best semi-transparent, 
but some are faintly luminous. These clouds are most numerous 
in the Milky Way, where they can be seen silhouetted against the 
background of more distant stars. Clouds of this t3rpe pre- 
dominate in the direction of the Galactic centre. StrOmgren has 
tentatively estimated that they occupy about five per cent, of 
space near the Galactic plane, and ^ calculated that their 
average density is probably more than a hundred times greater 
than that of the general haze. The average number of clouds 
encountered by light travelling in the Galactic plane in the 
neighbourhood of the sun is perhaps two in a thousand years. 
Many of these clouds contain small dust particles w);uch scatter, 
or deflect, the bluer rays, thereby causing many stars to 
appear redder than normal, just as the light from the sun spears 
reader when seen through smoke or fog. This space-reddening 
of distant stars, particularly the highly luminous O and B stars, 
has been studed intensively in recent years, notably by 
Stebbins, and has become one of the most important sources of 
information concerning interstellar clouds. 

In order to distinguish these clouds from the roughly 
unifarm tenuous medium pervading the Galaxy, we call the 
latter thd^absorbing layer*. Hubble has shown how the existence 
of the absorbing layer accounts for the observed distribution of 
extra-j^ctic nebulae. The average numbers of nebulae per 
plate are greatest in the regions of the sky farthest ffom the 
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Milky ^y, wher 9 obscuration from the absorbing layer is 
least. Towards the Galactic plane the numbers per plate decrease 
in a vrif which suggests that the obscuration is roughly pro- 
portional to the length of the light-paths through a unifom 
layer of obscuration. In comparing the theoretical wo^ 
models with the observed distribution of nebulae, the latte 
must, of course, first be corrected for the effects of this obscifir 
ation. 

Recently, Oort has drawn attention to the important rol( 
which fhter8t(;|lar matter may play in tlie evolution of th< 
nebulae. He points out that i^is very prominent in the spira 
nebulae, particularly in those seen on edge. He suggests that 
if the dark matter in these is of comparable mass with thi 
totality of constituent stars, it might cause instability leadinj 
to the formation of spiral arms, the origin of which has been th< 
subject of speculation since liieir original discovery by Lon 
Rosse in 1845. Most attempted explanations have attributed thi 
occurrence of spiral arms to some form of nebular instability 
In recent years Lindblad has studied the stability of rotatinj 
stellar systems and the effects of a disturbance on an equatoria 
rim which is on the verge of instability. He claims that such i 
, disturbance could cause spiral arms to be ejected from th< 
nebula in the direction in which it is rotating. The observations 
evidence on this point is conflicting. Hubble maintains that thi 
spiral arms trail behind the rotating nebula. 

More yian twenty years ago Jeans suggested that thi 
occurrence of two spiral arms emerging from diametrall] 
oppoyte points of a nebular nucleus might be due to tidal force: 
arising from the gravitational effects of the rest of the universe 
but he was extremely dubious of the possibility of explaininj 
the actual spiral character in terms of Newtonian gravitationa 
theory. Writing in 1928, he summarized his views thus: “Thi 
only result that seems to emerge with some clearness is that thi 
spiral urns are permanent features of the nebi^lae. . . . Theii 
further interpretation forms one of the most puzzling, as ^11 a: 
disconcerting, problems of cosmogony. . . . Each' failure t( 
explain the spiral arms makes it more and more difficult ti 
resist a suspicion that the spiral nebulae arc the seat of type: 
of fotois entirely unknown to us. . . . The type of conjectun 
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« 

which presents itself is that the centres of thl nebulae%te of the 
nature of singular joints at which matter is poure^} into our 

S niverse from some other, and entirely extraneousiP spatial 
imension, so that, to a denizen of our universe, they appear as 
points at which matter is continually being created.” 

**In 1946 a new theory of the spiral arms, somewhat akin to 
the speculation of Jeans, was developed by Milne with the aid 
rof his kinematic studies in worid^-structure, in particular the 
theory of the two time-scales. In this investigation, however, 
instead of a 'singulaf point* at the centre of each nebuh, there 
is a ‘singular event’ at which ^e whole system was created. 
This event may equally well be supposed to have occurred at 
the centre of any one nebula, as dl coincided at the singular 
epoch, afterward separating by their mutual recession. As 
rotation is the outstanding feature of motion within the nebulae, 
Milne first considered a family of coplanar orbits described by 
particles under the influence of a central nucleus. These orbits 
he regarded as circular when referred to the r-scale of time and 
the scale of length associated with it. (It will be recalled that this 
is the scale of measurement implied by classical mechanics.) 
In transforming from the r-scale to the t-scale, a fixed radius 
according to the former is described as a uniformly expanding 
radius according to the latter. Consequently, a closed circular 
orbit accorihng to the r-scale will become an open spiral orbit 
according to the t-scale. Milne considered a family of orbits 
described by particles which have passed through a fixed point 
(in t-measure) near the nucleus of a nebula, and shoi^ed that the 
present positions of such particles would lie along a spiral 
arm which describes a definite number of convolutions ih the< 
sense of the orbital motion, followed by the same number of 
convolutions in the reverse sense. He obtained a formula for this 
number in terms of the mass and radius of a nebular nucleus. 
For our Galaxy this yields a number which is approximately 
two. 

^Ine suggj»ted that the doubling back of the spiral arms 
premcte4 by his theory might be the origin of the discrepancy 
between Hubble’s and Lindblad’s views concerning the sense of 
unwinding. He pointed out that there was no necessity for an 
actual spim to show the full set of convolutions, both d^^ and 
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retrograd£ AccordHig to his theoryi ejection which occurred 
earlier than a certain critical epoch, roughly a thousand million 
years ag^, will be represented only by the outer retrogradei 
convolutions, and so if ejection ceased at some previous epoch ' 
no inner convolutions will be represented. Similarly, ejections 
since the critical epoch will be represented only by inner 
convolutions. He also showed how barred spirals might be thoSe 
for which a substantial part ^of -the ejection occurred near the 
critical epoch. Milne’s theory of the possible doubling back of 
the spiral arms has received some observatibnal confirmation by 
Lindblad. In two spirals he claims to have discovered faint 
outer arms which trail, in addition to the main inner arms which 
proceed in the* sense of rotation. Lindblad also advanced an 
independent theory of this doubling back. 

Promising as Milne’s theory appears to be, it does not 
attempt to accouiii for all the peculiar features of the spiral arms. 
It tells us nothing, for example, about their composition. In 
particular, we do not know why the bright blue stars appear to be 
restricted to these arms. Indeed, it is largely due to this phen- 
omenon that the spirals are seen as such. Baade has photo- 
graphed M3 3 in the infra-red, and finds that its spiral form is no 
longer reproduced. Consequently, if only small dim stars are 
considered, the spiral form must be much less pronounced. 
We now believe that the vast majority of stars cannot be bright 
stars, for the total luminosity of a nebula would be vastly greater 
than observed if a considerable fraction of its mass were in the 
form of such stars. Hence, the appearance of a spiral shape may 
be a luminosity rather than a mass distribution effect. Further- 
more, according to the latest theories of the source of stellar 
energy, it appears that the lifetime of a bright blue star is only 
some hundred million years, and hence a complete theory of the 
spiral arms should account for the origin and maintenance of 
these comparatively shortlived stars. 

Hubble’s classification of the nebulae according to their 
shape arid degree of compactness is strongly suggestive of an 
evolutionary sequence, although the direction in which evolu- 
tion proceeds along this sequence is still uncertain. The classical 
theory of nebular evolution originated in the speculations of 
Kant a^d Laplace. They considered a vast spherical homo- 

K 
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tEeneous gaseous mass in a state of rotation.^ it cooH this mass 
oontracts and incteases its speed of rotation. gradually 
flattens and assumes a lenticular shape. Instability al^the rim 
causes a ring of material to part company from the main system. 
A& the latter contracts still further, additional rings are formed. 
Thu hypothesis was originally advanced to account for the 
ofigin of the solar system, but it has long been realized that it is 
inadequate for this purpose. Iqst&d, Jeans has suggested that 
Laplace’s process t^es place on a vastly greater sc^e than he 
imagined. The primitive nebula is not a single sun in thmnaking; 
but it contains substance sufEcient to form hun<Ireds of millions 
of suns. In the last few years Hubble has emphasized the ring- 
like character of the outer regions of many of the extra-lactic 
nebulae, and it may happen that in the majority of the nebulae 
the ejection of matter from the nucleus takes place not merely 
at one or two points but along the whole periphery. 

All theories of the origin of the stars and nebulae are still 
mainly speculative. We have already seen^that, if all the matter 
in the observable region of the universe were uniformly scat- 
tered throughout space, the density would be at least io~®*, 
perhaps io~^, grammes per cubic centimetre.^ This is almost 
inconceivably low. As Jeans has remarked, “IMie amount of air 
which occupies the space of a pinhead in our atmosphere were 
reduced to this density, it would occupy a hundred million 
cubic miles.” According to Eddington, the original density of 
the universe when it began to expand may have been a hundred 
times as great as it is now. Jeans calculated that ih gas of this 
density condensations would have to be reckoned in te^ns not 
merely of the sim's mass but of thousands of millions or hundred 
of thousands of millions of times the sun’s mass in order to 
persist, depending on the average velocity of the particles 
composing the gas. Thus the original condensations would be 
comparable with nebulae rather than with stars. 

According|to Milne’s theory of world-structure, the original 
deii^ity of the universe must luve been vastly greater than it is 
now. In Ibis case, we should expect the primeval universe to have 
been in a state of enormous compression and tremendous 

^ It may eve^ be ai hish as 10-*’ grammes per cubic centimetre, if an 
overwbdxmng proportion of matter is non-luminous. 
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temperatitre. Indedll, the universe may have begun as highly 
conoentra^d neutron or even radiation. ^In Ae beginning 
God sai4> ‘Let there be light’.) Lemaitre has suggested that the 
universe began as an enormous radioactive super-atom, whicH 
afterwards passed slowly through the unstable Einstein con- 
figuration while the cosmical repulsion overcame world- 
gravitation. These more startling speculations on the origin 
the universe have the advantage of providing the peculiar 
physical conditions which appear to be required for the synthesis 
of the heavy radioactive elements out of tHfe lighter atoms, such 
as hydrogen, Although Hoyle^ has suggested that they may 
originate in the explosions of supernovae stars. 

Od all questions relating to the most distant past and ultimate 
future, theory is still highly speculative, but there is one impor- 
tant problem of this kind on which Milne’s theory seems to 
mark a definite advance. The origin of rotation in the universe 
has long been a mystery. The earth spins about the sun, the sun 
spins about the Galactic centre, the nebulae appear to spin 
about their axes of symmetry. According to classical physics the 
total amount of ‘spin* (angular momentum) in the universe is 
- conserved for all time. In this case its origin would appear to be 
a complete mystery. But, according to Milne’s theory, using the 
' t-scale of time, a very small amount of angular momentum in the 
‘high and far-off times’ would in the course of ages gradually 
increase indefinitely. It is therefore not surprising that we see 
the spiral nebulae spinning like gigantic Catherine-wheels.^ 


1 Since this chapter was written, it has been announced from Mount 
Wilson that as far as mass is concerned the main substance of the great nebula 
in Androm^la appears to consist of a non-spiral distribution of stars^ of 
Poj^ation II, the spiral structure formed by stars of Population I being 
emo «dds^ in it and playing the role of an incidental feature. 



CHAPTER IX 


COSMOLOGY AND THE A PRIORI 

... Or if they list to try 
Conjecture, he his Fabric />f the Heav’ns 
Hath left to their dispute, perhaps to move 
His laughte^ at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model Hgav'n 
And calculate the Star^fi . . . 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii, 75-80. 

At the beginning of this essay, attention was drawn to a remark 
by Pascal on the incompleteness of our observational knowledge 
of the universe: “But if our view be arrested there let our 
imagination pass beyond.” More recently, de Sitter has re- 
minded us that “the universe is a hyjmthesis”. From the 
physical point of view, everything outside the observable region 
is pure extrapolation. Owing to the limitations of our empirical 
knowledge of the universe, cosmology appears to be more 
speculative and less securely founded than mos^ other branches 
of physical science. As these developed they separated from* 
their common *parent, philosophy; but, despite the remarkable 
advances of the last thirty years, cosmology is still regarded by 
many as a form of philosophical speculation. Although we have 
travdled a long way since the pre-Socratic philo^phers first 
attempted to discover the essential nature of &e world by pure 
thought, a priori arguments still play a leading role in cos-« 
mological enquiry. Now that the a priori has been discredited 
by so many philosophers and men of science, cosmology would 
seem to be its last important refuge. The great intellectual 
syntheses of the famous metaphysical philosophers have 
crumbled inti^ ruins. Will not the same fate overtake the 
theopes of the twentieth-century creators of the a priori world- 
models? «,* 

There is, however, a significant difference between the 
arguments of the metaphysical philosophers of the past and 
those of the theoretical cosmologists of today. The fom^r were 

1^0 
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primarily ^ncerae% with the ontological a priori, i.e. with 
being, th% latter with the epistemological •a priori, i.e. with 
deductiwe knowledge. A famous example of a philosophical 
argument concerning being is Descartes’ Cogito ergo sun^ 
Philosophies of being were propounded by the great Con- 
tinental rationalists of the seventeenth century, in particular by 
Spinoza who said that being is one, and by Leibniz who said 
that being is a characteristic*‘of a plurality of monads united by 
a ‘pre-established harmony’. 

On she otl^r hand, the great British dnpiricists of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteeiyh century, I^ocke, Berkeley and 
Hume^ concentrated on the problem of knowledge. Locke 
rejected the theory that our minds can entertain any ideas 
prior to experience of the external world. All our knowledge 
comes from the impression of external events on our minds, 
which arc purely receptive. Berkeley attempted to identify 
being and knowledge. For him ‘to exist’ meant ‘to be appre- 
hended by a mind’^A'Me est percipi: to be is to be perceived. 
Berkeley having demolished matter, Hume attempted to 
demolish mind. Thus philosophical enquiry into the nature 
of knowledge appeared to lead to complete scepticism, until 
Kant asked his epoch-making question: “ How is knowledge 
' possible ?” * 

I^ant showed tha t in studying n ature we are both actors and 
spectators, tor knowledge is shaped by the intellectlis well as by 
the external world. Bergson has placed Kant’s theory of 
knowledge *in its historical perspective in the following pas- 
sage: “Spinoza and Leibniz had, following Aristotle, hypos- 
•tatized in God the unity of knowledge. . . . For the ancients, 
science applied to concepts, that is to say to kinds of thirds. 
In compressing all concepts into one, they therefore neces- 
sarily arrived at a beii^, which we may call Thought, but which 
was rather thought-object than thought-subject. . . . God was 
the synthesis of all concepts, the idea of ide^. But modem 
science turns on laws, that is, on relations. Now a relation is a 
bond established by a mind between two or more tenm. A 
relation is nothing outside the intellect that relates. The universe, 
therefore, can only be a system of laws if phenomena have 
passet^eforehand through the filter of an intellect. Of course, 
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this intellect might be that of a being inlimtbly superibr to mtoi 
who would found Hhe materially of things at tl^ fame time 
^t he bound them together: such was the hypothesis of 
Leibniz and Spinoza. But it is not necessary to go so far, and, 
for the effect we have to obtain, the human intellect is enough: 
sucti is precisely the Kantian solution. . . .” 

* In their most profound formulation, the cosmological 
^theories of Eddington and Mi(|ie*are both developed from a 
priori epistemological principles. In these theories ihe universe 
is regarded as the b&ckground of natural phen(^ena,%nd the 
respective epistemological prenuses, from which each author 
claims to deduce fundamental laws of nature, are statements 
about scientific method. In other words, they are not state- 
ments about the detailed structure of the world, but about how 
we propose to analyse this structure. As Eddington has said, 
“We have to show not that there are N particles in the universe, 
but that anyone who accepts certain elementary principles of 
measurement must, if he is consistent think that there 
are.” 

As we have already indicated, Eddington, in his Fundamental 
Theory, claimed to have established many of the quantitative 
laws of physics as consequences of certain ^alitative prin- 
ciples of scientific method. He argued that the idea of measure- 
ment implies 'a certain structui^ pattern of thought which, 
when applied to the analysis of natural forces, automatically 
produces the quantitative laws of gravitation, electromagnetism 
and so forth. He maintained that any measuremSit involves 
four entities, two for the observable to be measured and tjvo for 
the standard with which it is compared. Thus, when we* 
measure a length, we associate, at least in principle, the two 
end-points of the length with two marks on a ruler, and 
Eddington claimed that all ph3rsical measurements can ulti- 
mately be reduced to ‘pointer readings’ of this type. The most 
primitive entity of thought has only one of two possible pro- 
pertip: existence op non-existence. Consequently the most 
primitive^tineasurable is determined by four entities (end- 
points), whose existence attributes are independent. It wM, cS. 
course, exist only if all four entities exist. The two possibilities 
of existence or non-existence are called the ‘eigen-vt^'ies’ of 
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an entity.* JC meastirable, therefore, has sixteen such *eigen 
values*, since sixteen is the product of fou^twos; only one of 
these si 3 (}:een 'eigen-values’ will correspond to the existence of 
the measurable. 

Constructing his theory on this concept, Eddington 
showed how the principles of physical measurement cm be 
made to depend on a peculiar type of algebra (a 'linear associa- 
tive algebra’), in which there*are sixteen fundamental 'numerical 
operators*. He maintained that this algebra provides the struc-* 
tural psgtern of the fundamental laws of physics. In particular, 
Eddington bdieved that it accounted for the fact that we 
assign three dimensions to spSce and one to time, and that all 
electrbns carry the same charge, a fundamental principle of 
nature which has not been explained by any other theory. 

Of course Eddington did not claim that it was possible to 
deduce apiioit. die complete structure of the physical universe, 
the sun, Uie moon, and all the stars, from the rules of measure- 
ment. Instead, he maintained that the fundamental numerical 
constants occurrin| in the general laws by which we select 
and order natural phenomena, e.g. the ratio of the masses of 
the proton and electron, the fine structure constant in the 
analysis of atomic spectra, etc., can be calculated without 
reference to particular measurements made in the laboratory. 
In other words, these universal numbers need not be obtained 
as inductive generalizations from a limited number of measure- 
ments of particular phenomena; instead, they arise as deductive 
consequeifces of the general principles of metrology and the 
theory of knowledge. 

TThe vital stage in any a priori theory of physical pheno- 
mena, such as Eddington’s, is the identification of the various 
symbols of the abstract structural pattern with the concepts 
employed in observation and experiment. Eddington com- 
pared scientific method to a fishing net, pointing out that many 
of the characteristics of the fish which can be caught by the net 
could 1)0 predicted by stud 3 ring its mesh. Thdie characteristics 
which could not be predicted in this way he ^regarded as 
‘irrelevant’, at least for physics. Hence, the properties which 
are considered significant for physics ought to be completely 
specified by his method. 
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Ttfat this method is incomplete in this respect appears 
probable when we consider the apparently self-contradictory 
situation that another a priori world-model and sj^em of 
Natural philosophy has been constructed by Milne. Despite 
mutual inconsistencies, the two are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, for they may provide complementary perspectives 
of ^e physical universe. And in a general way we can dimly 
see how this might be; in Eddir^on’s theory the spatial aspect 
^8 more thoroughly analysed than the temporal, whereas in 
Milne’s, primary emphasis is laid on the flux of time. ]£dding- 
ton’s concept of ph}r8ical measurement is assoclltted with the 
idea of the ruler, Milne’s with tlfe idea of the clock. 

There is an interesting parallelism between .the ways in 
which Eddington and Milne developed their respective theories 
of the universe and its laws. First, each began with a definite 
world-model and analysed its properties in detail. In Edding- 
ton’s case this was the Einstein universe, in Milne’s the uni- 
formly expanding universe suggested by the Special Theory of 
Relativity. Despite many novel features, fhis phase of their 
respective investigations was in general agreement with the 
methods adopted by other theoretical cosmologists. 

In the later phase of their work, the break ig^th traditional 
methods was rascal. Each attempted to dedjice the model he 
had originally apcepted as given. Eddington, as we have seen, 
claimed to have deduced his system from principles of physical 
measurement suggested by Ae technique of the ruler, and 
elaborated a new philosophy of phjrsics to explain and justify 
his procedure. Milne, however, while devising an alternative 
theory of measiuement, in which the clock displaced the hiler 
as the fundamental concept, deduced his system from a theory 
of natural philosophy wluch has been shown by the author 
to have much in common with the ideas of Norman Campbell. 
Natural science was described by Campbell in a treatise, 
Physics: the Elements, published in 1920, as the study of those 
judgments concerning which ‘universal’ agreement can be 
obtained, at least in principle. On this view, scientific method 
is the interflretation of phenomena by a principle of ‘unifor- 
mit]r’ and ‘communicability’. Consequently, a community of 
(hypothetical) ob^rvers is a prerequisite of natural philof^phy, 
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and the equality ot Etatus of such observers becomes the root oi 
the relativity concept. 

In thg a priori development of Kinematic Keiaiivity, Miln^ 
and the author began with the abstract concept of an observer 
as the kinematic analogue of the point in geometry and the 
massive particle in dynamics. The observer is assumed to Kkve 
position and to experience a temporal before-and-after sequence 
of events. The essential feature of this sequence is its irre- 
versibility. In geometry any two points determine a line, their 
join. In kinematics, any two observers determine what we call 
a ‘signalling pAcess*. Each is related to the other by a com- 
munication system, which is exemplified in nature by light. The 
equality of status of observers is defined by a postulate con- 
cerning their measurement of time-flow and the signals which 
pass between them. The sense of time-flow is given, but its 
measurement is arbitrary. Any correlation between the system 
of numbers in order of increasing magnitude and the totality 
of (hypothetical) events in the observer’s immediate experience 
defines a possible clock. Consequently, whereas General 
Relativity begins geometrically, Kinematic Relativity begins 
arithmetically, and its objective can be described as the 
‘arithmetization of physics’. 

• Two observers are said to be equivalent if their clocks are 
chosen in such a way that when signals are emitted by either at 
the same time they will be received at equal times by the other. 
The distances between pairs of observers can be determined by 
the radar technique described in Chapter VI. A continuous 
distribution of hypothetical observers, each pair of which are 
equivalent, is called an ‘equivalence’. This concept has a re- 
markable property; each observer can graduate his clock so 
that when using the radar technique he can describe every 
other observer as receding with uniform velocity, the whole 
system expanding from a point source at a particular epoch. 
Thus an equivalence is a structure of the ^e originally 
devised by Milne as a model of the expanding universe of 
nebulae, but in this deeper anal3rsis uniformity of expansion is 
' no longer postulated. Instead, it arises as a mode of description 
of an abstract kinematic framework, i.e. of a system of observers 
with conffnient systems of measurement. 
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Milne maintains that an equivalence is a unique concept; that 
is to say, all equivalences are conformal, any one equivalence 
being convertible into any other by an appropriate regrad- 
nation of time-scale. According to the choice of time-scale, 
the motion pattern of the equivalence varies. In particular, 
clocks can be chosen so that the equivalence is described as 
motionless or static. By concentrating attention on this zero- 
motion pattern, we first discoyer that, corresponding to the 
various logically possible types of geometry, there are different 
logically possible types of equivalence. Consequently, the kine- 
matic analysis of Milne provides the foundation of natural 
geometry. In applying geometry to nature, we usually begin by 
postulating, at least implicitly, a static background io the 
ceaseless flow of events. In Kinematic Relativity, however, this 
background is automatically constructed by the theory. 

To isolate a particular geometry, and hence a unique 
equivalence, some further postulate is required. Milne has 
devoted attention to a particular geometry, but his reasons for 
so doing have not been regarded as conclusive by his critics. 
For example. Walker claims that at least three different equival- 
ences have equal epistemological status; those for which, in the 
motionless pattern, geometry is either Euclidaan, spherical or 
hyperbolic. Milne’s case is the last. • 

What a priori epistemological arguments should guide us in 
choosing a limited number of geometries out of the innumer- 
able logically possible types? We can be guided by oiu- con- 
cept of scientific method with its emphasis on untformity, as 
we require our geometry to provide a suitable background for 
describing natural phenomena in accordance with this concept.. 
Thus, the background should itself be ‘uniform’. A similar 
point was made by Whitehead in developing an alternative 
flieory to Einstein’s General Relativity some twenty-five years 
^;o. “As the result of a consideration of the character of know- 
ledge in gener^, and of our knowledge of nature in particular, 
I deduce that our experience requires and exhibits a basis of 
unif<%mi]9(, and that in the case of nature this basis exhibits 
itself as the uniformity of spatio-temporal relations. . . . The 
structure is uniform because of the necessity for knowledge 
that there be -a system of tmiform relatedness, in 4^|ms of 
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which thehonimgent relations of natural facts can be expressed, 
Otherwise jve can know nothing until we knpw everything.”^ 

The {iroblem of characterizing uniform geometries was first 
studied in 1868 by the great German physiologist and physicisi 
Helmholtz. He was led to it by his researches in physiological 
optics, in particular by those bearing on the localizatioif oi 
objects in die field of vision. He examined the spaces in which 
the properties of rigid bodies are^ nat affected by translation and 
rotation. Such spaces will provide a suitable background for a 
system if congruent measurements by cfquivalent observers, 
As a result of Helmholtz’s j^ioneer investigations and sub- 
sequent researches, notably by the Norwegian mathematician 
Sophus Lie and (with particular reference to Milne’s theory*] 
by Walker, it appears that there are three geometries which 
exhibit the required uniformity: Euclidean, spherical and 
hyperbolic. 

So far, an equivalence has been regarded as an abstract 
kinematic pattern, ^owever, in dynamics attention is directed 
to the problem of determining whether a given material system 
maintains its configuration. In Milne’s theory, this transition 
from kinematics to dynamics is made by associating with each 
observer a ‘massive particle’ defined by a ‘causal law’. In a pene- 
trating analysis of the axioms of dynamics, the French mathe- 
matician Painleve pointed out that the aim of natural philosophy 
has been to deduce the phenomena of motion rigorously from 
the principle of causality. In the past this principle has usually 
been taken^to imply that, when the same conditions are realized 
at twq different instants in two different parts of space, the same 
phenomena reproduce themselves, only transported In space 
and time. Painlevd showed that classical physics was based on 
the assumption that at every point in space and at every instant 
in time a measure of length and a scale of time can be chosen 
so that this principle of causality is satisfied. 

In ^nematic Relativity, on the other hand, there is no need 
to invoke this postulate with its arbitrary elimination of the 

^ Of. the criticism already made of Einstein’s space-time in Oeneral Rela- 
tivity. Tlie non-uniform geometry of space-time is assumed to depend on the 
distribution of matter, but the latter cannot be known until we know the 
geometry of space-time. 

* I^^miich no appeal is made to the properties of rigid bodies. 
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possibility of variation in time. Instead, the equi-^ence of 
massive particles, or ‘substratum’, needs to be submitted only 
to a principle of ‘identity’ and the principle of ‘sufficient 
season’. The former asserts that each particle should be 
anchored to a definite observer, while the latter implies that 
the Symmetry of ‘causes’ must be reflected in the symmetry of 
‘effects’. Consequently, since each particle is at a centre of 
^symmetry of the motion-patterp of the equivalence, it follows 
that each massive particle must be at a centre of symmetry 
of the mass-distribution; otherwise there might be a tendency 
for each particle to break loose from the observer to whom it is 
initially attached. Hence it can 'be shown that each observer 
will describe the substratum, its laws and properties, in the 
same way. 

The substratum, being a continuous distribution of matter, 
is similar to a liquid. Another system with similar properties of 
homogeneity and symmetry about each observer can be con- 
structed on the andogy of a gas, by surro)mding each funda- 
mental particle of the substratum with a haze of subsidiary 
particles moving with all speeds up to that of light. Such a 
system was analysed in great detail by Milne in the hope that 
it might enable us to reproduce many properties of the uni- 
verse which are not revealed by the substratum, but it is now 
apparent that 6ne of its main functions is to enable us to deduce 
certain properties of the substratum, by regarding the latter as 
the limiting case when the ‘gas’ is diluted indefinitely. By 
considering the substratum in this way Milne showed that the 
motion of any particle projected therein, subject only to the 
gravitational pull of the whole system, can be calculated with- 
out further postulates. When the substratum is described as 
static, the motion of any such particle is uniform. This result 
is reminiscent of Newton’s law of inertia, but, whereas New- 
ton’s law referred to the motion in empty space of a free particle, 
the new law d^cribes the motion of such a particle in the 
field of a homogeneous massive system which, as we saw in 
Chapter VI, can be compared with the statistically smoothed- 
out universe of nebulae. 

We are now in a position to review the classical difficulties 
concerning absblute space and rotation raised in ChapS^r HI, 
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Referred .ptyspace, the law of inertia led to the view tha 

space is r^ative and that no meaning can bp attached to abso 
lute motmn. On the other hand, the properties of rotating bodie 
indicated that space must be absolute, for a distinction can b 
made between a body which is rotating and one which is not. 
(For example, the flattening df the earth at the poles ancf the 
motion of Foucault’s pendulum indicate that the earth turns 
on its axis.) A similar difficulty also arises when we consider 
two bodies or frames in relative acceleration. In classical 
physics #absolute acceleration can be measured through the 
agency of fordfe, and yet in empty space there should be no 
reason why of two frames in rc^lative acceleration one should be 
regarded as ^n inertial frame and the other as absolutely 
accelerated. Moreover, in classical physics, the property of 
inertia has to be accepted as a fiat of nature. 

According tc the new view, all these difficulties vanish. 
Empty space is replaced by the ‘smoothed-out universi’. 
Relative to this we (jjin say that one body moves yniformly while 
another is accelerated; one frame is rotating while another is 
not; and so forth. Inertia is due to the pull of the whole material 
universe, when all local irregularities have been smoothed out. 
Deviations from \iniform motion are therefore due to the 
irregularities of distribution in the actual universe. 

Milne has investigated the hierarchy of laws of different 
degrees of complexity which flow from the defining character- 
istics of tlie substratum, just as, for example, in Euclidean 
geometry study the hierarchy of curves, etc., to which the 
axioms give rise. In this way, with the aid of a limited number of 
> special postulates of a general character, e.g. that space has 
three dimensions, he has deduced laws which are formally 
similar to the classical laws of gravitation, electromagnetism, 
etc. In particular, he has derived an important relation expres- 
sing />, the average density of matter in the ‘universe’, in terms of 
the age of the ‘universe’ (in f-time), and G, the ‘present value’ 
of the 'constant’ of gravitation, which in the f-measure varies 
according to the age of the ‘universe’. This formula,. 
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yields a theoretical value for the averagli density of about 
io~” grammes pcj cubic centimetre. 

Despite their divergent points of view, Milne an^ Edding- 
ton agree in their Kantian emphasis on the function of the 
mind in arranging the maze of natural events according to the 
mind’s own canons of order. In cheir view, the essential role of 
the a priori is contained in the principle of uniformity, regarded 
,,as an epistemological policy rather than as a metaphysical 
creed. Both Milne and Eddington have been widely criticized. 
For example, the philosopher A. J. Ayer has attacke(ViMilne’s 
claim that the laws of nature can be formulated* in such a way 
that physics has the same deducfive character as pure geometry. 
He writes: “. . . the question whether physics can be made to 
attain the status of geometry has nothing directly to do with 
the character of the physical world or even with the character 
of our knowledge of it. It is simply a matter of one’s being able 
to organize the accepted law of physics into a self-consistent 
deductive system, and then choosing to regard the premises of 
this system, not as propositions about matters of fact, but as 
implicit definitions. . . . For no one would say that a proposition 
expressed a law of nature merely because it was assigned a place 
in some self-consistent abstract system.” Milne’s theory, how- 
ever, like Eddington’s, is not just ’some selfi-consistent abstract 
system’. It daims to be the product of a definite concept of 
sdentific method, formulated in accordance with the essential 
spirit in which physics has been developed in the past. 

The principle of the uniformity of nature originated with 
Thales. In his cosmology we first encounter the idea of the 
underlying unity of nature. Of course, in andent thought this , 
idea could only be expressed in crude speculations on the unity 
of matter, and it soon encountered serious difficulties. By the 
time of Aristotle it had been abandoned in favour of the con- 
cept of a dual universe, comprising the permanent incorruptible 
redm of the fixed stars and the perishable terrestrial regions 
where everythifig suffers change and decay. This presumed 
duality i(i mature had to be rejected before modem cosmology 
could develop. The idea of change had to be extended to the 
heavens before the principle of the uniformity of nature could 
be re-established. 
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The cfucial date in the history of this concept was iitb 
November^ 1572. On the evening of that day, Tycho Brahe 
was contemplating the stars in a clear sky when he noticed a 
new ana unusual star, surpassing the others in brilliancy; 
shining directly above his head. Observing this star over a 
period of months, he satisfied 'himself that it was not a ccsnel 
but *‘a star shining in the firmament itself — one that has nevex 
previously been seen before our time, in any age since the 
beginning of the world”. Ty^o was astounded at his dis- 
covery, i‘For all philosophers agree, and /acts clearly prove ii 
to be the case, ^hat in the ethereal regions of the celestid world 
no change . . . takes place.” * 

After this, discovery that change is not confined to the 
terrestrial regions, the next stage in the development of the idea 
of the uniformity of nature was dominated by Newton. lie 
succeeded in bringing both terrestrial and celestial phenomena 
under the sway of the same laws of motion. The subsequeni 
phenomenal growtl^ of both astronomy and plprsics has beer 
largely due to the application of the idea of uniformity to widei 
and wider classes of phenomena. In the nineteenth century, 
Mach suggested that the laws of nature are a direct consequence 
of the structure of the material universe being what it is. The 
‘ uniformity of natural law finally came to imply a basic uni- 
formity of structure of the material universe. The a prion 
epistemological theories of the modern cosmologists are furthei 
developments of this idea. 

At the^ beginning of this chapter a distinction was made 
between a priori me^ods in the theory of knowledge and in the 
► theory of being. In studying Eddington’s philosophy of physics, 
in particular, it is difficult to escape the impression that he 
makes certain implicit assumptions about the existence ol 
physical objects; nevertheless, both in his theory and in Milne’s, 
fundamental laws of nature, such as the law of inertia and the 
law of gravitation, are regarded as ideal theoretical standards, 
in tenhs of which the observed behaviour of bodies in the 
external world can be most easily interpreted. We are, there- 
fore, justified in regarding the a priori foundations of these 
theories as being mainly epistemological, i.e. concerned with 
scientific method. 
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Despite the recent remarkable advanc& in our theoretical 
understanding of^ature, we are still compelled to, admit that 
“the universe is a hypothesis’*. Looking out into t))e depths 
space we see the moon a little more than a second in time 
away, the sun a few minutes, the nearest star a few years, the 
neaSrer nebulae hundreds of thousands of years, while the light 
which we receive from the farthest perceptible nebulae may 
, have been travelling for 500 myiion years. Judged by terrestriid 
standards, most of the intervening space is inconceivably 
empty, but at the Units of our vision there is still n^ sign of 
an end. Our idea of the univej^e as a whole i& still a product 
of the imagination. 

“. . . There was a monk indulging against the teaching of the 
Master^ in cosmological enquines. In order to know where the 
world ends he began . . . interrogating the gods of the succes- 
sive heavens. . . . Finally, the Great Brahma himself became 
manifest, and the monk asked him where the world ends. . . . 
The Great Brahma took that monk by thf arm, led him aside 
and said: ‘These gods, my servants, hold me to be such that 
there is nothing I cannot see, understand, realize. Therefore, I 
gave no answer in their presence. But I do not know where the 
world ends. . . .’ 


^ Dtalypis of tfu Buddha. 

* Oa Ilfai:ch 3rd, 1949, it was announced in The Ttmes that astronoroers 
on Mount Pidomar, after several weeks study of photographs taken there on 
February ist with the 300 inch reflector, had concluded that for the first ume 
there had been brought into sight nebulae, appearing only as Urge as pin- 
points, 1,000 milflon hght-yean away. ^ 
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